























The love of Music, Nature’s priceless gift to 
mankind, finds most triumphant expression in 


Lramch & Bach 
Upright, Grand and Player Pianos 


The matchless gift that both giver and 
recipient will always enjoy 


Just a little of your Christmas money for a first 
payment secures one of these beautiful instruments 


KRANICH & BACH 


237 EAST 23rd STREET . * : NEW YORK CITY 
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HOTEL & TRAVEL GUIDE 
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CUNARD an 


Cruises 
a, Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 
re Madeira, Gibraltar, All(giers, 
AQ AY Monaco, Naples, Alexandria 
“LACONIA,” “vanuary 22 
“FRANCONIA,” «zeerbary 24 
“CARONIA,”  marcHi” 


*Do not call at Alexandria 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE. STOPOVERS PERMITTED. 














THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP °) 
COMPANY, Ltd. 4 


21 STATE ST., ROOM 119 T., NEW YORK, or LOCAL AGENTS Cy 2 Rg 
oO 
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ndies 2nd 
we st Int America 


The Newest Cruising Steamers 
“LAPLAND” 18,694 Tons 
White Star Line 
“*LAURENTIC” 14,292 Tone 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tons 
Sailing from New York 
U 
Jan. Pr AN 24 ARY, a 11 § BOSTON — MEDITERRANEAN — ITALY 
Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar.14 April 4 § Cretic Dec. 11 Canopic Jan. 31 
Duration 16 to 28 Days $145 to $175 and upwards Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


CRUISE DEPT. RED STAR and WHITE STAR LINES 9 Broadway, New York 


84 State St., BOSTON 1319 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA Madison & La Salle Sts., CHICAGO 


Largest Steamers in the Trade 
“ADRIATIC” 24,541 Tons 
“CELTIC” 20,904 Tons 
Sailing from New York 
NOVEMBER 29 


J 24 
anuary 
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1,306,819 
WORLD TONS 







ORIENT—INDIA 


by S. S. CLEVELAND 
(17,000 tons) from New York 
Jan. 15th, 1914. Through the 
Mediterranean, Suez Canal, 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, to 
Bombay and Colombo. Side trips 
through India, Holy Land and 
Egypt. Stopping at points in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Dura- 
tion 93 days. Cost $700 up. IJn- 
cluding shore excursions and 
necessary expenses. Excellent ac- 
commodations available at special 
rates for passage to MADEIRA, 
ITALY and EGYPT. 


WEST INDIES 
PANAMA CANAL 


by S. S. Amerika (22,500 tons) 
and Victoria Luise (17,000 tons) 
during January, February, March 
and April. Duration 16 to 29 
days. Cost $145-$175 up. Also 
four 15-day Cruises from New 
Orleans during January, Febru- 
ary and March by S. S. Fuerst 
Bismarck and Kronprinzessen 
Cecilie. $125 and up. 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamai- 
ca and the Panama Canal, Hayti, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
by new, fast Twin-Screw Steamers. 
Regular service to the Mediter- 
ranean by Steamships Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. Ports of call: 
Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa. 


NILE SERVICE 


by superb steamers of the Hamburg 
and Anglo-American Nile Company. 


1915 
Around the World, 
Through Panama Canal 


From New York, January 31, 
1915, by S. S, Cleveland (17,000 
tons). Duration 135 days. Rate 
$900 up, including shore trip 
and necessary expenses. 

Write for Information, stating cruise. 
Offices in principal cities. 































































HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
San Francisco 













House Designs es Landscape Architecture ee Engineering 








tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 


i NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 




















“HOMES OF CHARACTER” ||| Bugis = STANLEY ’s HINGES 


li h 
A WONDERFUL BOOK ON HOMEBUILDING world over. Before buying the 


Hardware for your new home, 

CONTAINING itp it write for booklet “Properly Hung 
128 New House Plans, (costing $500 to $15,000). i Doors.” “oy 

= be me man wf sr ng Exteriors and Furnishings. E Department “K. 

olor Plates of Interiors. ¥ y “i } TH STANLEY WORKS 

150 Saad < eine so Bow to Finance, Plan, Build and New Britain « Connecticut 

320 Pages Bound in Cloth with Art Cover. 


THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK FOR HOMEBUILDERS 
EVER PUBLISHED. COSTING OVER $7000.00 TO COMPILE. RE AL EST ATE 


All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pin a dollar bill to 
this advertisement and mail to us today and this Handsome 
Book will be sent you at once prepaid. Sample pages 2c stamp. 


. sll; * OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio DOME al the ‘ettne cnet: for she 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. 


«COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” || 2 eee eee TS eae nn city 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 

solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 

Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 



























































BOUND VOLUMES OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THe House BEautiFuL, bound in super quality green buck- / SI 
ram, making an excellent library reference book on every phase of home-making. The issues, bound UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN 
i ‘ gi12, to May, 1913, in m i i -_ This complete and fully equipped camp and summer 
* volume oie ay eee from June, =F side stadia may epee the most cere ae home, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 

ers ever published, acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 
OUR OFFER On “The Island” are buildings for every purpose, fully 

a. Farm buildings and guides’ — beg on 

. . ; : ‘ : Poe 
Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, express paid, one of these attractive volumes. Send in t Ry By SF a apreenr ts" a eee Feat te. 


your order NOW. The supply is limited. serve Region. For full articulars, write, Mansfield 
e ’ as: Teet, Ww rk. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. :: 432 Fourth Avenue, New York si saiesetintialacse then: 


as ONE OF THE FINEST HIGH ALTITUDE RESIDENCE 


THE woe L HOUSE IN THIS LINE sites in Westchester County; 40 acres; beautifully land- 
THE NEWEST PLANS AND DESIGNS scaped; no finer residence site. Address Treeholme, Chap- 


fo acon BUNGALOW PLANS AND BOOKS paqua, Westchester County, N. Y, 























“COLONIAL 
= Send $1.00 for Bungalowcraft post-paid. 
Be That’s all, thank you. 
im that ever “ THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO, 
beautiful of C Los Angeles, Cal, 
style, with 
floor plans 
to meet — - = 
modern requirements. This book illustrates houses ranging in cost : ? ; GET THIS 
from $5,000 to-$30,000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions ¢ , COMPLETE BOOK 
and estimates. Price $2 by express prepaid. Address E. S. CHILD, : tay STRICTLY MODERN HOMES 
Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. we xed , % I Siicser sidosin,ebe:eomtuiasam aie 
i r - “Ai very latest styles in architec- 
as ety from $1,000 
“, al 6,000. Hehe 50c 
Cc. M. ESSEBAGGER 
414 Sinelair Ave., N. E. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. | v emont € state 
“MODERN HOMES” | | | Graeme Station . 


For $1.00 postpaid | Picturesque woodland surronndings; 
. H far-reaching views, invigorating air, 
fp desk of See enn ae Within 19 miles of Grand Central Station, 


STILLWELL BUNGALOW PLANS 5 The book shows how we avoid Efficient planning and building service. 
as N WEST are the most artistic and - waste space and combine beau- ' 
aie’ nae tn all the world. They solve the Fe “ sen tiful ceevte wi yop —- , 
high-cost-of-building and servant problems. Your home, re- . re struction. Don’t think of build- 
fiecting the family happiness, comfort, financial and social ing without fist seeing it. ‘ : : tt 
standing, may be beautiful though inexpensive. Our plan To the man who intends to build, this book is = é eee ie. 
books show 128 ideal homes It shows the best of the new thoughts on Cozy Home», Quain 

“REPRESENT ATIVE CAL. HOMES” 50 $1600 to $6000 Price 50 ets. Bungalows, Picturesque Cottages, Seaside Residences. 

“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 50 $500 to $2000 Price 50 ets. Price, $1.00 by mail postpaid 
“7 Psa 28 $ 300 to $1400 rice 25 ets. 

“LITTLE BUNGALOWS ou wow for all 3 books postpaid, | | CLYDE S. ADAMS, 1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
E. W.STILLWELL &60., Archts., 4130 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Metropolitan Shops 


G_ GUIDE 


oe Household Utilities 








appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small adver- 


Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


TT department combines one of the established features of Tue House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 


quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














Tes 
A Book on Home 
Beautifying Free 


It describes and illustrates the proper 
methods of finishing floors, interior 
woodwork and furniture. The home 
owner and builder finds it full of help- 
ful ideas for beautifying the home. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


comes in 17 shades—for the 
artistic coloring of all wood. 
With it inexpensive soft 
woods can be finished as at- 

tractively as hard wood. /f 
you are building, write and 

tell us what woods you are 
using and we will send 
you panels finished the 
Johnson way. 


S.C. Johnson & Son 
“The Weed Finishing Authorities" 
Dept. HB12 Racine, Wis. 


Tillie 
“Home-Making, the New Profession” 








tins: 
cents. “Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics, 51! W. 69th St., Chicago, It 


"i ee 


the shore attract you. You can buy 
e e 
Pencil Pictures 

Quaint bits of Cape Cod scenery: ‘The Forefathers’ Meet- 
ing House,’’ “The Little Home,’’ ‘‘The Sea and Dunes,"’ 
“Sandy Road,’ ‘‘Pines;"’ original signed drawings, work- 
manlike, appropriately mounted and protected. Mounts 8” 
x12”. Each with a bayberry bouquet, boxed, $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for list of dainty and different gifts and 
Bovelties to the “Sign of the Pine,’’ the little Crafts Bhop 
at South Wellfleet, on Cape Cod, Mass. 








MODERN STUCCO RESIDENCE, JUST FINISHED, 
with 3 to 70 acres; 600 feet altitude; magnificent water 
supply; wonderful natural scenery. Address Spring Cottage, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 





SHADOW KO=:NA CLOTH 


Cover your walls with Shadow Ko-Na. 
A woven fabric, the newest offering in 


FAB-RIK-0-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


Highly artistic. Sanitary. Easily cleaned. Fade and crack-proof, 
Many rich tints and colors to choose from. Write for samples. 


H.B.WIGGIN'S SONS CO., 216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N.J. - 














Sketch of the Fireplace de- 
signed and erected by us in 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- 
decker, Esq., New York. 
We have a splendid collec- 
tion of Fireplaces modeled 
in Pompeian Stone. Origin- 
al designs promptly and 
carefully followed. 

Our large illustrated Cat- 
alogue F, full of home and 
garden ornament sugges- 
tions, sent free. 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Ave., New York 











Factory: Astoria, L. I. 
















To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND Appressep ENVELOPE For RepLty Must Ac- 
company ALL INQUIRIES. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House BeavuTiFuLt, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








ANY exhibitions in close touch with the 
home are now open to visitors in this city. 
The auction rooms are also sending out 
catalogues of rare collections which must be sold. 
At no past time could the house builder have such 
opportunities offered for purchasing rare and 
beautiful things as now. One company has insti- 
tuted at its rooms a series of exhibitions of for- 
eign fabrics and decorative furniture. These ar- 
ticles are brought over in bond merely for exhibi- 
tion, and not for sale, but their influence is to be 
felt and carried into the work in this country. 
These are German and Austrian fabrics mostly. 
The Austrian work is beautiful. 
I 
REMARKABLE oollection of silhouetted 
portraits is on exhibition at a well-known 
gallery. There are over three thousand of 
them, representing the American gentry. August 
Edouart came to this country during the year 1839 
and remained ten years, cutting these wonderful 
portraits of our ancestors, in all the then large 
cities, and at Saratoga, which was the fashionable 
resort at that time. It is most interesting to trace 
the different families from the convenient cata- 
logues sent out. These portraits are for sale, and 
are fast becoming recognized by the descendants 
of this American aristocracy of the middle of last 
century. A purely American exhibition; there is 
positively no foreign element. 


HILE we are to part reluctantly from one 
of the shops which has added so much 
pleasure to our shopping trips, our readers 
will be glad to know that the articles on sale are 
to be removed to the American Art Association 
rooms to be sold at auction on December 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 6th. Thus an opportunity will be given 
to see the fine assembling of these valuable an- 
tiques, and to make purchases as one cares to bid 
upon them. 
— 
T ANOTHER gallery we are invited to an 
A exhibition of tapestries, hand-woven silk 
and woolen fabrics—productions of looms 
established in this city by a well-known artist. 
With the great interest now in old tapestries of 
other countries, it would be well for our readers, 
when in town, to visit the three prominent places 
where the weaving is done by foreign weavers, 
under direction of artists, on American soil. They 
are wonderful pieces of work, as well as beautiful 
in design and colors. Whether it is a panel for 
the wall, or a piece to upholster a chair or sofa, 
or a bit to place on a piece of mahogany furni- 
ture, it is worth one’s while to visit these places. 


- 

T THE shop which imports only, we find 
A rare bits of petit point made up into cush- 
ions, screens and ottoman covers, which are 

most charming. The colors so softened by age as 
to make them doubly attractive. Here we find 
some remarkable pieces of old laquer in form of 
urns with covers—one set of two and one of three. 
They are to be sold in pairs, leaving one odd one 
to be sold to some fortunate person. We noticed 





two well-designed, high-backed reception chairs, 


Vv 


Handkerchiefs 


Every desirable kind of pure linen hand- 
kerchief is included in this assortment. 


Hemstitched, 15¢, 25c, 35¢, 50c¢ 
For Women ¥ei $1.00. ‘Embroidered Initials, 


25c, 35¢, 50c, 75e and $1.00. Embroidered, 25c, 
50c, 75ec and $1.00. Lace Trimmed, 25c, 50c, 7 
and $1.00. 

> / Hemstitched in all weights and sizes, 
For Men syem*hne 40c, 50c and $1.00 each. 
Hand Embroidered Initials, 25¢ to $1.00 each. 


: Hemstitched, 10c, 12%4c, 15e, 
Bor Chaideen 18e and 25c. Embroidered, 15c, 
50c. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 


Gpholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 
tops, interior decorations, etc, Send two cent stamp for samples. 
- A. HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














Brass Andirons 
Fenders, Firesets, Original Designs in any size 
Bronze Memorials 


Tablets, Bas-Reliefs, Statues, Doors 
Send for illustrated Catalogue C 


T.F.McGann & Sons Co.™22 


THE BOSTON BRASS MONGERS 
114 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Japanese Garden Constructor 


“The Fall contract will be made at once at reasonable terms” 


T. R. OTUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical teaching. 
Actual problems at once; daily instruction. 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom. Talbot Hamli: 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for eiseules. 
Busan F. Bissell, Sec., .2239 Broadway,.New York City. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 




















iP ow Your” 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
‘With Por TSEnaas 





We Make the Parts 
You Put Together 
Each article is unique, 
artistic, inexpensive 
IIlus.Catg. on request © 


Pox OGETHER. 
T-1 HANDICRAFT SHOP 


(a nee 
DEPT. H. OAK PARK ILL. 























Outdoors 


** Hold-heet"’ Electric 
Sleeping Blanket makes 
fresh air sleeping a 
luxurious de light for 
everyone. Uses _ less 
current than one 16 c.p. 
lamp. Sleep out or sleep 
with windows open. Save 
your vital energy. Avoid burdensome bed covers. Sleep 
in luxury for health on the coldest night. 
__ Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hold-heet"’ 
Book Free blankets outwear otuier bedding—cost 
less. Cannot overeat. Fully guaranteed for two years. 
Send for free booklet on fresh air sleeping. Send today. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC CO., Dept, 5704, 
147 W. Michigan St., Chicago, 














FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th St., N. Y. City 
Pedestals, Fonts, Vases, Statuary 
GARDEN DECORATOR 
Send 25c. for Booklet 


GUEST ROOM DOOR KNOCKERS 


wrBaZ>s 





A quaint English custom of having miniature 
knockers on the guest room doors is being re- 
vived. Travelers abroad bring them home as 
choice gifts for their friends. 

The four knockers herewith illustrated should prove in- 
teresting as gifts because they are unusual and good looking. 
No. 1 is Colonial, No. 2, Shakespeare, No. 3, Colonial and 
No. 4, Cheshire Cat. They are made of brass and are of 
correct size for guest rooms. They will be sent postpaid 
for $1.00 each. 

Our book of ‘‘Unusual Gifts’’ is ready for 
distribution and will be sent upon request. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 35, Pawtucket, R. I. 








narrow and tall, of finest rattan work, back and 
seat with a simple but effective framework of 
oak. They would grace any hall. We have also 
to refer to a mirror with Friezeland frame, carved 
and colored in the fascinating way of these peo- 
ple; and mirrors here of the old Italian carvings, 
gilded—some simply and in excellent taste for 
quiet rooms, while others are ornamented, and 
suited for elegant surroundings. 


there is an enchanting place to visit. A 

young, enterprising woman has rented a 
three-story house, and, after carefully studied 
decorations of the three floors, has furnished 
them with Old English furniture, and china, all 
of which is for sale. No rarer things have ever 
been brought to New York. The large reception 
room and staircase leading out of it is in painted, 
cream white trim; the mantel and staircase simply 
but beautifully carved. An open fire with the 
English rod and brass fender, and andirons, 
shovel, tongs and poker, with unusual finish, greet 
you as you enter. The lights on either side of 
chimney are of Chinese lanterns in eggshell china 
over the electric bulbs. These are very old and 
valuable; are shaped small at top and bottom like 
the ginger jars of old. It is really the most ideal 
manner of lighting from the side wall. There are 
a few beautiful pieces of furniture here in tables, 
mirrors, two Chippendale chairs and a wonder- 
fully carved old settee. As we pass along to the 
dining-room, there is a set of narrow, high 
shelves filled with English pewter and old German 
beer mugs—the collection of a well-known Berlin 
collector. The dining-room is wainscoted entirely 
with paneled oak; the finest gate-legged table we 
have seen, six Seventeenth Century side chairs 
and two armchairs and a child’s high chair. On 
the table is a double set of the green ivory steel 
knives and forks of that period. Over this din- 
ing-room is the library, also oak-paneled, and here 
are seen desk, table, chairs of oak, an old oak 
hour glass on desk, finely finished, and everything 
installed in the best manner of the English house 
of that period. The drawing-room has a corner 
cupboard, in which is the finest Old English china. 
There are forty-two pieces of one dessert service 
of lustre, made and marked by Wedgwood, and 
the plates in form of flat shells, two dozen of 
them, and the comports in form of larger and 
deeper shells. The lustre is pink, with splashes of 
gold, and iridescent tones, making the most won- 
derful collection New York has ever had of lus- 
tres. There are tapestries and benches uphol- 
stered in tapestry, and winged chairs in old bro- 
cade, and a wonderfully carved oak chest, and all 
this assembling of rare things displayed in the 
simplest and most livable manner. 


O N AN East Side street, near Fifth Avenue, 


E MUST now turn your attention to some 
W of the fine American pieces of furniture 

which have come to our notice. In bed- 
steads, a rare, beautifully carved mahogany, four 
posts and headboard carved. An unusual piece to 
be on sale, and the price is reasonable. Another 
person writes of a solid mahogany-fluted bed with 
pineapple finish; also four carved posts, which can 
be utilized for a pair of beds by using four plain 
posts for back of bed. Also one curly maple bed- 
stead, carved posts. This bedstead is one piece 
of a chamber set, including maple chest of 
drawers, maple desk, maple highboy with original 
brasses, maple washstand, maple round table, and 
six rush-bottomed, painted chairs with gilt stencil. 
This is one of the most complete sets of the much 
desired maple that has come to our notice. 


N SOFAS—a choice sofa, six feet long with 
four claw feet, in condition to be placed in 
any handsomely furnished room. Another 

excellent one, seven feet long, very well uphol- 
stered. One sofa in Empire style, four bear’s 
claws, unusual length, must be restored. Still 


vi 
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Gifts of Distinction 


We have an endless assortment of attracti 

things for the house beautiful Artistic, ecco 
ative and useful importations from the Orient, 
China, Art Pottery, Grass, Carved Woods, 
Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Japanese Toys, ete. 


Holiday Introductory Offer— 
“Bronze"’ Basketry and silk novelties sent pre 
Paid to any part of the world. Safe delivery 
of fragile articles guaranteed. Send 10 
cents in stamps for hand carved cherry wood 
coaster and 12-inch doily or one yard of Jap- 
anese ‘ Toweling.”’ 

Catalogs with photographic illustrations make 
the intelligent choosing of gifts from this house a 
possibility to those unable to make a personal 
selection. Mailed on request. 


M. FURUYA COMPANY 
“THE BEST OF WHAT THE JAPANESE MAKE BEST" 


Seattle, Wash. Kobe 


Yokohama 




















, Add Charm to Garden and Home with a few pieces ' 
of Galloway Pot! 
Gur Callecton includes Replicas of Antique Art 
.as well as chaste original work executed in Terra Gtta 
The Results are Artistic the Material Durableand ' 
the Prices Reasonable 
Send for catalogue of Flower Pots, Boxes, Vases, Sure 
dials, Fonts,Benches and other Garden Furniture o> 


GALLOWAY TERRA Colt Co. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











“ as well as the artistic bug’’-—-says one 

For the Low-Brow reader of ART. It’s vital, sane, broad, 
original, progressive. Unlike any other magazine. Interests every- 
body. Business men get it at theiroffices. $Layear. Exquisitely 
printed. Makes ideal gift. Copy and special offer for 2c. stamp. 
Room 11, 334 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Suecial value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














A WONDERFUL RESIDENCE SITE, 20 TO 30 ACRES, 
in the high altitude (640 feet), pure air. belt of Chappaqua; 
magnificent scenery and roads. Address Brevoort Hill, 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, N. Y. 











Practically Unknown 


in the United States are the Tarascan Indian Blankets, 
which you can now import direct from the Interior of 


Mexico. They are all wool—hand woven, fringed, and 
made in a variety of unique designs. The weaving is 
done on the ancient hand and foot-power loom—a fast 
disappearing art. Cochineal dye is used for the red 
and scarlet threads. These blankets or rugs show the 
same design on both sides, and will last for a genera- 
tion. Colors will not fade, but grow softer in tone with 
age. Can be washed. No two blankets exactly alike 
in design and none entirely symmetrical in the smaller 
detail of pattern. 

No catalog issued. Weight, about 3 lbs., size about 
4 ft.x6ft. Price $25.00. Remit by International P. 0. 
order, or in bills in registered letter. 


CHARLES O’BRIEN 


Tingiiindin (para Tarecuato), Michoacan, Mexico. 
































The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your cans 

and scattering of garbage from 

pounding out frozen contents. 
Thousandsin use 


sae pay ask gr 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 
ashes and refuse in front of your heater. 
Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspoo! cone 
nections, a necessity without sewers. 
Ten years on the market. It pays to 
look us up. 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 























FOR SALE 


Private collection of old Colonial Blue and Pink China, 
also several pieces of Pewter and Mahogany. Descrip- 
tion and prices sent on request. 

MRS. JAMES STRUWIN 
81 No. Kendall St. Battle Creek, Michigan 




















66 9 
Wonderful “Motor Flight,” Algeria, Tunisia 
Best automobile roads in the world. T 
lure of the DESERT in March. ours 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH’”’ 
reference. MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. (e) 
This Girl Is A Wond 
Candy; so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me, and J will help you start in busi- 
money. People say “the candy is the best they ever 
tasted”—therein lies the beauty of the business, The 
don’t have to canvass; you sell right from your own 
home. I made $12.00 the first day; so can you. 


EUROPE, AFRICA 
oto Wild, weird, fascinating scenery. The 
Motoring in Italy and Touraine; Easter in Rome: six girls. Highest 
You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure Fruit 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, like myself, need 
candy is eaten immediately and more ordered. You 
ISABELLE INEZ, Block 308, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A Shetland Pony 


—is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
7 .the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
/ types here. Complete outfits. 
Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 22, Markham, Va. 














YOUR FIREPLACE WILL BE 
MORE CHEERFUL 


STYLES 





$2.10 per pair and up. 
Also Candlesticks, Door Knockers, Ash Trays, Tobacco 
Sets, Incense Burners, &c. 
Stover Brass Novelties always please—never disappoint. 
nd for Brass Goods Catalog. 
STOVER MFG. CO., 728 East St., Freeport, Ill. 

















another sofa, Empire, eighty inches long, with 
rolls at ends, must be redressed. 
=: 


a 


N CUPBOARDS—one unusual San Domingo 
mahogany cupboard. This stands on four 
turned legs, each being held by crossbars. 

Two small drawers run under the table shelf. 
The two glass doors are paneled with a tiny bead- 
ing edging it all. A rare corner cupboard, with 
Chippendale top, two yards across the front, and 
has concaved sides. This is ninety-two inches 
high. It is from an old Southern home. With 
this is a Heppelwhite sideboard, and the two 
would make ideal pieces together. 
— 


N CHESTS, we have a very fine highboy of 
birch, a lowboy of cherry; several mahogany 
chests of drawers, and two fine mahogany 

secretaries. In tables, round Empire table and 
several snap-top, light stands in mahogany. One 
hall mahogany table with brass claws. One Eng- 
lish breakfast table with carved centerpiece and 
solid mahogany leaves. Card tables of both Sher- 
aton and Heppelwhite make. Two mahogany 
washstands with the old pitchers and bowls in 
perfect condition; very rare pieces. 


IRRORS of all kinds—Chippendale frames 
M with eagle, gilt mirrors with pictures 
painted on glass below the mirror part; 
mirrors with black and gilt frames. Those with 
plain, narrow gilt frames very desirable, and 
many with ornamental finish. We are especially 
delighted with some Friezeland carved and colored 
frames to three mirrors just imported. 
— 
HAIRS of many kinds have been described 
to us by readers of this magazine. One 
very heavy armed chair, a Virginia chair 
of mahogany, upholstered in green leather, suited 
for hall or library. A dozen or more of the 
painted black chairs, with gilt stenciling, in fine 
condition. These are most delightful chairs to 
have about one’s house. They fit in with every 
style of furnishing, are durable, and so light of 
weight a child can carry them. We know of no 
old-fashioned furniture, that has become the pres- 
ent fashion, that we can so thoroughly recommend 
as these chairs. We have heard also of several 
sets of painted wood, the old chairs which have 
rounded out a full century. There are six fine, 
yellow ones; also six green, with gilt band, and 
there are six side Windsor chairs, those without 
arms. 
“J 

ITH all these beautiful old things, we must 

have some of the old prints and engravings. 

We are happy to mention a very desirable 
set of “The Twelve Months,” founded on “Thomp- 
son’s Seasons.” The set cannot be broken, and 
when one is seen, the whole set is wanted. The 
work is beautifully executed. These are valuable 
for portfolio keeping, to be displayed on rare oc- 
casions, or one each month could be set in a frame 
to remind the family of the passing year. There 
is but one known set in_this country. 


_ 


F ONE can procure a catalogue of the Henry 
Prints, a selection of prints in colors will be 
found interesting. We have had interesting 

samples of etchings for Christmas greetings sent 
to us, the address of etcher of which we would be 
glad to send. 

= 

N TEXTILES, we can tell you of many inter- 
esting pieces. There are beautiful old laces 
from Spain via Mexico. A white lace shawl 

of finest texture, suited for the shoulders of a 
grand dame, or even a young bride’s veil. There 
are seven yards of black flouncing, suited for the 
present tunics and triple skirts. Then embroidery 
for gowns and undergarments, and a piece of 
drawn work, very fine and made for a scarf for 
a banquet table. From another source is a won- 
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Finest Xmas, birthday or wedding gift. A lux- 
urious lounge and a roomy red cedar chest. A beautiful 
and useful piece of furniture. Especially suitable for 
—— and small rooms. Protects furs and 

from 8, mice, dust and damp. Fif- 
teen days’ free trial. F: actory prices. Freight prepaid. 

boom te illustrated 64-page catal 

BookeFree Sinilicciir is 
Also book. “Story of Red ar ones  postpa > Write today. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co.. Dept. 44! Statesville, N.C. J 














TETTENBORN 
Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATORS 


Food compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints or cracks. 

Really a large china dish, gqy~ 
permanently pure white, un- 
stainable, always sanitary. 





oo 

Send for catalogue 

and let us tell An SS 

TETTENBORN by 
$28 PERRY &. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











tgs A Corner cupboard with glass doors, fluted ends and 
ball fee y carved columns and claw feet 
5% ft. pe, Mahogany Low- boy, ball and claw feet. Scroll- 
Front Desk Dresser, with small mirror (mahogany). Straight 
back mahogany sofa. Set of six curly maple chairs, one curly maple 
rocker and bedstead. Cherry and maple serving table, also cherry 
serving table with carved legs. Parlor set, hand carved rosewood. 
Walnut Wash Stand, called sink stand. Blue and white cover- 
let with name and date. Two Large Gilt-frame Oval Mirrors 
and one with oval top; chair frame of maple ‘‘Old Dutch vase- 
back.” Full Fire Set. All genuine antiques, except low-boy, 


BOX 374. LIMA, NEW YORK 




















e 
Partridges and Pheasants 
Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, 
Quails, Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking 
purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Swans, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Fer- 
rets, etc. and all kinds of birds and 
animals, 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 60. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 

















HE SHOPPING GUIDE 





Get Rid of Sparrows—Native Birds Will Return —+~ 
The Dodson Trap Catches Sparrows 


4 Successful everywhere. One man writes; ‘‘I { 
caught between 75 and 100 sparrows the first 
y."" This trap works all the time. Remove 
birds once a day. Banish the quarrelsome 
sparrow and attract our native birds to your 
grounds. Put up Dodson Bird-houses—de- 
signed and built on the experience of 17 
years’ study of birds, 
Dodson Sheltered Food House for 
e rds— 24x24x18 inches, with 8 foot pole, $8. 
. b. Chicago. With all copper roof, $10. 
Soutienan Automatic Feeding Table, 
$6, or with all copper roof, $7.50, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago. A Feeding Shelf for $1.50. These Food 
Houses and Shelves save the lives of many 
birds in winter. Set out some for the birds’ 


ake. 

DODSON SPARROW TRAP 
Galvanized wire, 36x18x12 inches. Price, in- 
cluding receiving box, $5, f. o. b. Chicago. 

eT Wren House, Solid 
oak, cypress shingles, 
copper coping. Price 
$5, f. 0. b., Chicago. 


ia el 


Write for Dodson Book About Birds. Free—Address 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 1220 Association Building, Chicago, Ill, 
(Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society) 














The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 





f and 
urniture. 
110__ styles 

Write for 

and 

Berlin, Ont., Canada. 


It saves floors 
Ss, 
in 
Dept. J 
Wis., 


u 
° 
2 
7) 
” 
5 
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WHAT IS IT? 
It is the Glass Onward 
Sliding Furniture 


Shoe in place of cas- 
and coverin 
_—— Mfg. Co. 


he 


Made 
and sizes, 


circular. 
Menasha, 


ters, 





PAROUET wiilim 
"ie etn FLOORS 


+ Ra gh, 
Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
we orject the color—we’ll make 
the y width—seaml 











Thread & fioon® ~~ 
Auburn, New York 


THE BEST 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


You cannot afford to buy “washed” rugs, 
old worn rugs or raw new rugs. The 
fun of auctions and rug shopping is 
costly. Buy true values and you never 
regret. It is my business to send real 
thick and glowing antique Oriental rugs 
on approval. I pay charges both ways. 


Interesting Monograph on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 


























derful white linen bedspread, with pillow scarf 
and window sash curtains. The linen is home- 
woven and the work of the trimming is a drawn 
mesh, with figures in filet worked in. It once fur- 
nished a four-posted bed in a house of an English 
nobleman. There are various shawls and scarfs 
of East India and Paisley make, which are offered 
at most reasonable rates, and since the use of 
parts of them in screens and cushions and lamp- 
shades is in vogue, there is a demand for them. 
Some of the Japanese and Chinese scarfs made 
years ago, in flowers and wreaths of flowers, are 
now sought for for sashes and vests. We have 
had several beautiful ones ice boomagnt to our notice. 


N CLOCKS—three addon two Seth Thomas 
clocks, and two fine, tall hall clocks, all in 
fine running order, , are within call. 


O RETURN to the attractions of the pres- 

ent, we find Austrian decorators are sending 

over innovations in Futurist textiles. The 
lampshades are the newest, and so adaptable to 
any light that any room furnished with the electric 
bulb can use them. They are made up on wire in 
all sizes. There are large shades of linen, lined 
with silk, for the tall lamp or candlestick. The 
designs are used for hat boxes, giving a very 
decorative effect. Another new article is the Bul- 
garian peasant ribbon, gay and bright, for tying 
up the Christmas gifts. 


E KNOW an interesting small shop that 

imports all kinds of odd wares. The Span- 

ish water cooler is found here. It keeps 
the water pure and cold. Here are the balancing 
parrots and birds of all kinds. Here are the gaily 
flowered Rusticana salad sets—a large bowl, six 
plates, and spoon and fork; also a coffee set, with 
bread tray, six plates, six cups and saucers, coffee 
pot, creamer and sugar bowl. These are priced 
very low, and are most useful as well as charming 
gifts. j 

— 

T ANOTHER shop of wonders, we find the 
fascinating Brittany ware in all kinds of 
dishes; also bowls of Spanish and Moor- 

esque pottery, with Flemish pottery lamps and 


baskets of peasants’ make of every country. 
| rs 


VERY appropriate gift for the season is a 
A pair of camel’s hair blankets. They are 
tan in tone, with borders of colors. 


MONG the useful gifts for Christmas will 
be found the new glove boxes. They are 
made of morocco or mahogany. In either 

case they are lined with silk or brocade, and have 
a lock and key. There is a glove stretcher and 


powder box in each, and they hold a number of 


pairs of gloves, but the cases are sold separately. 


table is an electrical fountain. It sends up 

a continuous stream of water. An electric 
motor and pump concealed in the base do the work 
any forcing the same water through the 
tubes 


N N ARTISTIC feature for the dining-room 


a convenience in sending gifts. It is 72 
inches long, thus giving measurements for 
the largest packages allowed, and has printed on 
one side, length in inches, and on the other side 
the rates of postage, according to weight and 


zone. 
— 
2 LETTER PAPER and envelopes, we have 


— 
. PARCEL POST tape-measure will be found 


given this season an innovation. It is the 

fashion to have the address stamped i in black, 
even when an illuminated monogram is used. The 
English paper, which is thick and stiff, should be 
written upon with an English pen. It is a heavy, 
stub type, with a long elastic point. It is made 
of brass and called the “J. J.” pen. Still many in 
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Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long iife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. hen why 
om — your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
4 read over the mattress, 

if will protect it, and 
wil keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine F agp ly stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pede are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
nceed Mattress Pads. See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


15 Laight Street 
New York . 


“None genuine without 
Mark.” 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


HESS saat’ LOGKER 


s The Only! Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


nade onl 
enamel, inside an 
eveled mirror door. 
Steel or 











or locker finished in 
baked everlastin 
out. Beautiful 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

The Recessed Steet HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 





OLD-FASHIONED BAYBERRY DIPS 


Two seven-inch, hand-dipped Bayberry Candles, full of 
the —— fragrance of the bayberries, daintily attached to a beaue 
tifully er a” nated gift card bearing ‘* The Legend of the 
Bayberry Dip.’’ Exquisitely packed in a craftbox they possess @ 

uaint charm. Sen us 50 cents for two postpaid. Our book of 
Suaint New England Gifts solves Christmas riddles. 


POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, PAWTUCKET, R.I., Dept. 49 








A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,”’’ sent 
upon request. Estimates 


DIALS fimisned! 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 


SUN 











Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


{If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
{It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


VA soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster 
walls, Sanitary—washable with soap and 
water. Durable—economical—altogether 
satisfactory. adapted for 
stencilling. 
{Devise your own color harmonies. New 
Color Book shows 144 combinations, Sent 
free, postpaid. 
f Free stencils, too, for use with Asepti- 
cote. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 


Admirably 


























KARL KIPP 


at The Tookay Shop in East Aurora, N. Y., makes 
hand-wrought things of beauty and lasting worth 
for a few discriminating ie 
The Nut Set illustrated here is entirely hand- 
wrought. The large Bowl is 9 inches in diameter, 
and the individual Bowls are 434 inches. The 
Ladle is in one piece and has the Tookay mark in 
the handle. Each piece is wonderfully colored. 
The price is $18.00, Express Prepaid. 
Write for Tookay Booklet. 


Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop East Aurora, N. Y 

















“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 
This is the inscription on ; most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To be had only of 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON + 9 WEST 42d STREET. N, Y. 

RESIDENCE PLOTS, 3 TO 30 ACRES, SPLENDID 
roads; wonderful views; 500 to over 600 feet altitude; high 
class residences only. Address Perry Heights, Chappaqua, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 

















We will pay liberally for unbound copies 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 


JANUARY, 1900 
MARCH, 1901 
MAY, 1903 
JUNE, 1903 
FEBRUARY, 1911 
MAY, 1911 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO,, Inc. 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















For mantels, Sarwaye, arches, wainscots, walls 
= ceilings; li light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 

Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 
$20 to $1500. | Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 32d ST , NEW YORK CITY 








England use the quill-pen, which is well suited to 
tne heavy, deckle-edged paper. The French paper 
is of finer quality, very large sheets and large en- 
velopes. It has illuminated monogram in the left- 
hand corner, and the address should be stamped 
in black at the right, with the sealing wax in color 
matching the monogram. The new monograms 
are long and slender, and illuminated on gold 
background. One can trace the Cubist and Fu- 
turist movement in the new monogram designs. 
The most original design of American paper is 
“Early Georgian,” where the paper is large and 
is folded upon sealing. The German paper and 
envelopes have a self-toned stripe, and are lined 
with varied colors. 

OR the writing table there are sets of eight 
F articles in china to match the colors of the 

room, or in a more expensive style, one finds 
the articles in blown cryst stal. 


EIRLOOMS ouedhaned direct from the son 
H of the Earl of Clenwilliam, with the permis- 
sion of the British Government, are ex- 
hibited, and are for sale in the State Apartments 
of the Plaza Hotel. The collection was formed 
in the Eighteenth Century and have never before 
been out of the mansion. China and English 
china, French and English furniture, tapestries, 
bronzes and Old English and Nuremberg silver, 
Louis XIII enameled watches, are some of 
the rare and unique articles offered. This item is 
mentioned, hoping that readers of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL who visit New York will avail them- 
selves of the pleasure of seeing the exhibition. 
NE of the most interesting toys that has 
O appeared this season is called “Garden 
Craft for Children.” This toy makes the 
delight of gardening possible to little children. 
There is a country house, and the grounds are left 
to be made as the child likes. There are bricks 
for paths and walls, and turf and earth for flower 
beds. And sheets of flowers to be cut out and 
placed as one likes. It is a toy that appeals to the 
imagination of the child. Besides stimulating the 
child’s creativeness, it can be used to make a work- 
ing model of any type of garden, by the adult 
landscape gardener. The clever maker of this toy 
is Miss Frances Duncan, author of “Mary’s Gar- 
den, and How It Grew” (Century Co.) and “When 
Mother Lets Us Garden” nn Yard & Co.) 


discovery of genuine Strads in barber shops, 

hay-mows and fishermen’s cabins, the instru- 
ments afterwards turning out to be worth about 
$2 each, that it is a relief to learn that the real 
article was discovered not long ago among the 
effects of Sir W. Rouse Boughton, in England. 
By looking up the family records, it was found 
that the violin had been in the possession of the 
family since 1790, and had not been used for 100 
years. It was in perfect preservation, and had 
not been improved by any meddlesome repairer. 
It was taken to Hill & Sons, the famous experts 
of London, and pronounced genuine. It was 
valued at $10,000. It was found to possess a mag- 
nificent tone and was sold to Frank Gittelson, the 
gifted sixteen-year-old Philadelphia violinist, who 
made his debut in Berlin this year. 

Within the past hundred years ka ae mon- 
asteries and the houses of the nobility have been 
the most likely places for finding genuine Cremona 
instruments. When the great superiority of Cre- 
mona violins began.to be recognized, it became a 
fad among the n y and among the Catl 10li¢c 
Clergy to possess oné.or more Cremona instru- 
ments, and often an eiftire quartet was purchased. 
Recognizing this fact; wiolin collectors and dealers 
have often traveled tlixough Europe calling at con- 
vents, monasteries, castles and the homes of the 
nobility, and offering to buy the old string instru- 
ments which were often found there. Many valu- 
able instruments have often been found in this way. 


"discover is such a legion of yarns about the 
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| Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep 
www. Jessie Willcox Smith 


a> H One of the new 
i pictures in 


Copley 





An exquisite gift 
for a mother or 
child, 


These Prints have for came twenty years been recognized by ar- 
tists themselves as the best of art are Permanent as well 
as beautifulin quality. Unsurpassed for framing for one’shomeand 
forgifts. Fifty cents to $50.00. At art stores or sent on approval. 

Picture Catalogue sent for 25, onnte (stamps accepted ). 
Contains illus f American 
Art. This cost ded d from a purch os the Prints. 

Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, ete. 

Family portraits done on private order from daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, old photographs, etc. Copyright 


by 
CURTIS & CAMERON #3? iscePuicive BOSTON 

































ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Besse or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 





Catalo, 
describes the famous Jackson ont The open 
fire heating on two floors. Also other place Fixtures. 
Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
Sp ialists in Fireplace Construction. 
North Beekman St., New York. 

















BOWDOIN anv MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 











Color Sch . Samples and Estimates on Request ' 








NEAUAMU IN AA Mt 


Send for 


Free Sample and Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their 
Finish and Care” 


and learn how to finisk new and old 
floors and furniture, clean, polish and 


care for wax and other finishes, stop 
cracks, remove varnish, etc. 

A trial convinces everyone that 
no floor wax can equal 


in the beauty of iis soft, lasting 
finish and its economy for fioors, fur- 
niture and interior woodwork. 


Try it yourself—FREE 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1906 W: 8th St. Cincinnati, O. 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








This CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Lbve it PRACTICAL 


Electric Warming Pad 
$6.50 


The successor to the 
hot-water bag. 


It is ever the desire to find something new to 
give expression to the spirit of Christmas. With the 
growing trend toward sane and practical giving the 
range of choice that is offered in electrical devices 
for home comfort and home convenience appeals 
strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 


Where is the wife or mother who would not 
enthuse over a real electric vacuum cleaner or an 
electric washing machine? ‘Think of the lasting 
pleasure that would be present in a home equipped 
with Inter-phones, whichsave useless stair-climbing. 


Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction 
much out of proportion to their cost, and for which 
the cost for electric current to operate is so low that 
it need scarcely be considered, are electric irons, — 
coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread toasters and 
warming pads. All of these and other electric 
goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


Western : Electric 
Home Utilities 


Anything with the Western Electric name carries 
assurance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every 
time you use your Bell Telephone you hold in 
your hand an evidence of Western Electric efficiency. 
The same degree of excellence is to be found in 
every other Western Electric article. 

Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. 
If you cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town, write to 
any of our houses in the cities listed below, and we will send 


literature on any article in which you are interested, and tell 
you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones : 


Chicago  KansasCity Sanfrancisco Montreal 
ee Oki 


Vi besient 
$97. 


janapolis Omaha Seattle 
St.Louis  SaltLakeCity Portland 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 

ELECTRICAL NEED 


American Beauty 


Electric Iron 
$5.00 


Cleaner 
50 











By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 

















A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern Ameri- 
can architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of 
country homes in different parts of the country, the work of 
many architects. A book that will interest every country dweller, 
and every would-be country dweller. 

Size, 1ox11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

Present subscribers to THE Housr BEAUTIFUL may secure the 
book by sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and $1.50 
additional. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















OUR WINTER 
GARODER 


By 
HELEN EGGLESTON HASKELL 




















66 F all the dreary outlooks in the 

QO world, certainly the dreariest is 

a city back yard,” I sighed, look- 

ing down upon the thirty by 
fifty feet of earth enclosed by a dilapidated 
board fence that the real estate agent, from 
whom we had rented the house for a term 
of years, called the garden. 

Professor Ben joined me at the window, 
“Pretty much alike, aren’t they?” he said, 
with a glance at the neighboring yards. “A 
pity, too, when one considers that nine or 
ten months of the year are spent in the city 
house. But why not have a winter garden?” 

“Are you laughing at me, Professor Ben- 
jamin,” I demanded severely, “or are you 
so impractical that you do not realize that it 
would cost more than half of your first 
year’s salary to enclose that patch of dirt in 
glass and heat it enough to keep the plants 
from freezing?” 

Professor Ben smiled down at me. “What 
astounding ignorance,’ he said. “Don't 
you know your Wordsworth well enough to 
remember how he describes a winter gar- 
den? Think he laid it out himself, too, for 
the lovely Lady Beaumont and then wrote 
a sonnet to her and it. It goes like this: 


“<“T gave this paradise for winter hours, 

A labyrinth, Lady, which your feet shall 
rove. 

Yes, when the sun of life more feebly shines, 

Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn 
gloom, 

Or of high gladness, you shall hither bring, 

And these perennial bowers and murmur- 
ing pines, 

Be gracious as the music and the bloom, 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring.’ 


“Now I suggest that we have ‘a paradise 
for winter hours’ in our own back yard.” 

I clapped my hand. As Professor Ben 
recited I suddenly discovered the most won- 
derful possibilities in that frost-browned 
grass and tall board fence. 

“You've shown me the way to the never- 
never land,” I cried. “I see it all. Snow 
singing under foot, frost nipping cheeks and 
ears, and here at the back of our house 
eternal summer or the appearance of it. I 
am picturing that old fence, whitewashed, 
with a green trellis against it covered with 
Boston ivy, a box-bordered path with fat 
green evergreen shrubs in pots, standing 
sentinel at the gate, and a pergola covereé 
with ivy, and a sun-dial and au 

“Slowly, slowly,” warned Professor Ben. 
“That patch is only thirty by fifty. But 
your idea of the white fence and the green 
trellis is excellent.” 

It was the morning of the second of Oc- 
tober. That afternoon we bought paint and 
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Old American Silhouettes 

d, 

th Rion vee r ed ; ; . 

at .. AN you trace your family, the American side vants, slaves and every admissible kind of house- of that. Artistically, Edouart’s work ranks among 

of it, as far back as 184o or thereabout, asks hold animal. the best of its kind. 

ig The New York Sun. If you had a grand- The artist who made this curious collection was For years he practised silhouette cutting in 

eG. father, great-aunt or distant cousin living in the a Frenchman, Auguste Edouart, who came to this England, making portraits of Turner, Thackeray, 
Eastern States of the Union at that time who was _ country in 1839 and spent ten years, going from Sir Walter Scott, the Duke of Gloucester, Old 

a8 in any way prominent, you are almost sure to find one large centre to another, cutting the silhouette Chrome, the artist; the Paget family, Lady Sligo, 

ut his or her portrait in New York City, in the col- portraits of men, women and childrer n who felt Leight Hunt and many others. ayy 

21 lection of silhouettes now being exhibited. There the desire or the obligation to have their features He had the highest opinion of his art and ex- 
are some 3,600 shadow pictures to be seen, most fixed for the benefit of posterity. pected every one to take it seriously. In order to 
of which are single, full length portraits. But you The historical importance of soine of these por- help the ‘public’s understanding in this sense, he 

. may also behold quaint family groups, conversa- traits is not to be questioned. A glance over the wrote a quaint little “Treatise on Silhouettes,” 


id tion pieces, as they were called, including ser- list of names in the catalogue will c nvince you published in 1835, and which is extremely rare. 
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MORGAN DOORS 


They are the standard of door quality and design. Look for the name on 
the top rail of every genuine ‘‘Morgan Door.’ 
ee Send for our book ‘‘The Door Beautiful,’’ a helpful brochure 
on home making and decoration. 
Architects see descriptive details in ‘‘Sweet’s Index,’’ pages 1004 and 1005. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-20, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Distributed by 
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A NOISELESS WATER CLOSET 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
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whitewash and the material for a trellis, and 
the next day went to work on our evergreen 
garden. First of all we whitewashed the 
board fence, then set up the trellis against 
it, painting this a dull, dark green. At 
night we worked on plans for the arrange- 
ment of our beds. After destroying many 
plans we decided that the best results would 
be secured by making the garden formal 
and agreed on the accompanying design. 

I longed for “perennial bowers and mur- 
muring pines” such as Wordsworth de- 
scribed, and I begged for a pergola, but 
Professor Ben insisted that to give an effect 
of spaciousness to our ground we must keep 
the design simple, reminding me that we 
must leave unplanted space sufficient for 
a clothes reel. 

As soon as the paint was dry on the trel- 
lises, we set out our ivy, digging a deep 
trench and filling in about the roots with 
rich loam. We bought good-sized plants, 
and the graceful branches trained against 
the trellis were picturesque all through the 
winter, although they sent out no new 
shoots until spring. 

Although Professor Ben had refused to 
consider a pergola, he finally consented toa 
pergola covering at the gate, over which 
later the ivy and other evergreen vines 
would be trained. We set out arbor vitae, 
feathery dwarf pines, small cedars, laurel 
and two dwarf holly trees in the corners of 
the garden opposite the house. Nestled in 
the greenery at the left we set a stone seat. 
From the back door to the gate we laid a 
walk of stepping stones bordered with box, 
which we have kept about a foot in height. 
Half down the walk is a sun-dial, with ivy 
growing over it. 

From every window at the back of our 
house the garden presented a charming ap- 
pearance, and it was not until one morning 
in the early spring that we discovered that 
we had left the house itself entirely out of 
the picture, its red brick walls and white 
sashed windows rising bare and bleak from 
our eternal greenery. 

That night we sent for a nearby carpen- 
ter, and by the end of the week there was a 
window box filled with dwarf evergreen 
plants and lovely little winter roses for 
every window. We also dug trenches and 
set out ivy all along the rear wall of the 
house, so that now the entire garden is en- 
closed in greenery and is so gloriously 
green and cheerful through all the dead sea- 
son of the year that we have made the back 
of our house the front, as in old Colonial 
days, moving our library, where we spend 
most of the day, from the second story 
front to the second story rear room. 

In setting out a winter garden, the ground 
is prepared as for ordinary gardens. 
Trenches must be dug for the box borders 
wide enough so that the roots need not be 
constricted when the shrubs are trans- 
planted. If rhododendrons are to be used, 
peat should be added to the soil, and they 
should be set out in a place sheltered from 
the spring winds, As in all gardening, the 
smaller shrubs must be placed in the fore- , 
ground. 

If the garden is to occupy a city back 
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Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
St Louis, Boston and Toronto 


\ Why endanger the beautiful 
finish of your dining table, when 
Y a Peerless Asbestos Table Mat 
gives sure and permanent pro- 
tection from hot dishes and 
spilled liquids? 

Peerless mats are made of two 
solid asbestos boards with felt lining a —_____——. 
and waterproofcovering. They are enclosed in washable 
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Price $2.40. Postage 16 CUB. sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 
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our Holiday Shopping 


—do not fail to visit your local Globe-Wernicke Dealer. 


Every year Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are becoming more popular with gift buyers. 


And rightly so. 


A beautiful, useful Globe-Wernicke Bookcase will delight the 


recipient and will serve as a lifetime remembrance of the donor. 
From December 1st to December 13th, your local Globe-Wernicke Dealer will 
conduct a special Christmas Exhibit and Demonstration of 


Slobe-Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcases 


Attend this Event and learn how the Globe-Wernicke Sectional construction adapts these book- 
cases to) rooms and spaces of all shapes and sizes; how it permits the classification of books; 
how the bookcase grows with your Library, and how economical a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 


is to buy. 


Wi invited 


You will admire the many Globe-Wernicke styles and 
finishes and you will find a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
that harmonizes perfectly with the furnishings of the 
room you intend it for. 

Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are sold almost everywhere. 
lf we are not represented in your locality, we will ship 
cotent prepaid. Write for colored Christmas Bookcase 
Folder No. 333, or secure it from your dealer. 


The Globe “Wernicke Cg, Cincinnati 
Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases, 
Filing Cabinets And Supplies 
Branch Stores: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Washington, D. C. 


Write your name and address on the margin of this 
page and we will send you Bookcase Folder No. 333, 
mentioned above. Tear off now, so you will not forget. 








Charles Dickens on the Christmas Season 


ND numerous indeed are the hearts to which 
Christmas brings a brief season of happi- 
ness and enjoyment. How many families 
whose members have been dispersed and scattered 
far and wide, in the restless struggles of life, are 
then re-united, and meet once again in that happy 
state of companionship and mutual good-will, 
which is a source of such pure and unalloyed de- 
light, and one so incompatible with the cares and 
sorrows of the world, that the religious belief of 
the mos: civilized nations, and the rude traditions 
of the roughest savages, alike number it among 
the first joys of a future state of existence, pro- 
vided for the blest and happy! How many old 
recollections, and how many dormant sympathies, 
does Christmas time awaken! 
We write these words now, many miles distant 
from the spot at which, year after year, we met on 


that day, a merry and joyous circle. Many of the 
hearts that throb, so gaily then, have ceased to 
beat; many of the looks that shone so brightly 
then, have ceased to glow; the hands we grasped, 
have grown cold; the eyes we sought, have hid 
their lustre in the grave; and yet the old house, 
the room, the merry voices and smiling faces, the 
jest, the laugh, the most minute and trivial cir- 
cumstance connected with those happy meetings, 
crowd upon our mind at each recurrence of the 
season, as if the last assemblage had been but yes- 
terday. Happy, happy Christmas, that can win us 
back to the delusions of our childish days, that 
can recall to the old man the pleasures of his 
youth, and transport the sailor and the traveler, 
thousands of miles away, back to his own fireside 
and his quiet home! 
Pickwick Papers. 








| yard, a whitewashed board fence like the 


one already described, or, better still, if one 
has a plethoric purse, a wall of masonry 


| covered with ivy and periwinkle, should en- 
close it. Where the yard is roomy, a per- 


gola built against the side or rear wall of 
the garden, with juniper and arbor vitae set 
at intervals between its supports, is a charm- 
ing addition, where on pleasant days after- 
noon tea may be served. If you wish color 
in your garden, it may be secured by plant- 
ing leucothoe shrubs among the evergreens. 
With the first frosts the leucothoe foliage 
shows gorgeous purple and bronze tones, 
Close inside this may be planted the earliest 
of the spring flowers, snowdrops, crocuses, 
daffodils and hyacinths, and for late autumn 
Michaelmas daisies, late china asters, chry- 
santhemums, winter cherries and the dainty 
Christmas rose. This is the most valuable 
of the winter flowers, blooming as it does 
from October until May, often under the 
snow. Its leaves are thick, green and glossy, 
making an appropriate frame for the deli- 
cate white blossoms. Properly shaded, the 
plants remain attractive all summer, and, 
like the majority of winter garden plants, 
require no care, once fairly started. A sun- 
dial, a sleepy Buddha half hidden in green- 
ery, a seat, and, if the space is large, a 
stone table and some vases containing ever- 
green dwarf shrubs, add to the beauty of 
the picture. However, if the plot of ground 
is small, the less garden furniture the better. 

When the yard must serve a utilitarian 
purpose on certain days of the week, much 
of its space being given over to the spread 
arms of the clothes reel and to the beating 
of rugs, a pleasing effect may be secured in 
the back yard by center or side paths made 
of stepping stones, gravel or even coal ashes 
with borders of box with arbor vitae stand- 
ing guard at the ends. If there is a wall, 
it should be covered with ivy. When shade 
is desired, two holly trees should be planted. 
As these are dioecious, one alone will bear 
no fruit. 

And when it comes to winter gardening 
on a large scale, the beauty of effect that 
may be obtained is indescribable. English 
people who spend so much of the winter 
season in the country seem almost to have 
perfected the art of evergreen gardening. 
Their gardens, like the one at Coleorton 
Castle near Charnwood Forest, Leicester- 
shire, laid out a hundred years ago by 
Wordsworth, are indeed paradises for win- 
ter hours 


“gracious as the music and the bloom, 
. . a . ” 
And all the mighty ravishment of spring. 


The most beautiful winter gardens I have 
seen in America are in Washington. Many 
of these have been laid out with the greatest 
care by celebrated landscape artists, who by 
clever evasions and concealments frequently 
transform small plots into what seem to be 
spacious grounds, so cleverly arranging the 
greenery about the house that it seems to 
be snuggled in the lap of eternal summer, 
only the bare tree tops in the distance sug- 
gesting the year’s dead season. By carpet- 


. ing the ground with ivy, which climbs over 


terrace railings and barren tree trunks, the 
summery illusion is made complete. 
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ASSORTMENT K-1102 


15x20 Crystal Plate 1 Bath Tub Soap Dish $0.65 
Glass Shelf . . $1.75 11x18 Crystal Towel Bar 1.50 
1 Tumbler and Tooth 1 1x24 Crystal Towel Bar 1.90 
Brush Holder . .60 1 Basin Wall Soap Dish .75 














1 Toilet Paper Holder .65 2 Bath RoomHooksl6ea_ .32 
TOTAL PRICE (NO CHARGE FOR GIFT BOX) $8.12 

























Here’s a useful Xmas 
gift for every home— 
ART BRASS COMPANY'’S 


| Gy ( ; / ) | 


BATH ROOM WARE 

















Assortment K-1102 is a com- 
plete outfit suitable for well 
appointed bath rooms. It is 
nicely niounted and packed, 
with above Outfit illustration 
printed in purple and gold, 
on the box. 


Each piece is exquisitely finished 
with a heavy nickel plating, war- 
ranted for five 


years. 
This gift will be 
appreciated by 
all housewives. 
Descriptive cir- 
cular, also hand- 
some folder show- 
ing other combina- 
tion sets, sent on 
request. Also name 
of San-O-La dealer 
nearest to you. 
WRITE TODAY. 
¢ART BRASS Co. 
299 E. 134th St., N.Y. 
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Comfort and Fuel-Cost 


Two elements that particularly appeal to 
Hy-tex home-owners this time of the year are 


comfort and low fuel-cost. 
Of course, these are by no means the only advantages 


Hy-tex Brick 


For beauty no other material even appenacies Hy-tex. 
And it is the most economical. ‘The slightly hig 
eliminated by the many savings that come with a Hy-tex house. 
If you contemplate building you will be interested in our book- 
lets mentioned below which explain in detail the many advantages of Hy-tex Brick. 
Please bear in mind that there’s a Hy-tex Brick in every color 
and every texture known to brick-making. 


“Genuine Economy in Home Building” — a 64-page booklet illustrated in colors, full of valuable 
information to home-builders who want to build economically. Sent for ten cents to cover charges. 


‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes” — a booklet of 26 plans of houses of moderate cost, full 
of suggestions for those who need only a comparatively small home. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 





er first-cost is soon 


Send for booklets today. 











Largest Manufac- 
turers of Face 
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World 

















THE HOUSE I 


T is all very well to plan our ideal house or 
apartment, our individual castle in Spain, but 
it isn’t necessary to live among intolerable 

furnishings just because we cannot realize our 
castle, says Elsie De Wolfe in her interesting, new 
book. There never was a house so bad that it 
couldn’t be made over into something worth while. 
We shall all be very much happier when we learn 
to transform the things we have into a semblance 
of our ideal. 

_ How, then, may we go about accomplishing our 
ideal ? 

By letting it go! 

By forgetting this vaguely pleasing dream, this 
evidence of our smug vanity, and making ourselves 
ready for a new ideal. 

- By considering the body of material from which 


it is good sense to choose when we have a house 
to decorate. 

3y studying the development of the modern 
house, its romantic tradition and architectural 
history. 

By taking upon ourselves the duty of self-taught 
lessons of sincerity and common sense and suit- 
ability. 

By learning what is meant by color and form 
and line, harmony and contrast and proportion. 

When we are on familiar terms with our tools 
and feel our vague ideas clearing into definite in- 
spiration then we are ready to talk about ideals. 
We are fit to approach the full art of home 
making. 

We are too afraid of the restful commonplaces; 
and yet if we live simple lives why shouldn’t we 


N GOOD TASTE 


be glad our houses are comfortably commonplace ? 
How much better to have plain furniture that is 
comfortable, simple chintzes printed from old 
blocks, a few good prints, than all the sham 
things in the world? A house is a dead giveaway 
anyhow, so you should arrange it so that the per- 
son who sees your personality in it will be reas- 
sured, not disconcerted. 

We judge a woman’s temperament, her habits, 
her inclinations, by the interior of her home. We 
may talk of the weather, but we are looking at the 
furniture. We attribute vulgar qualities to those 
who are content to live in ugly surroundings. We 
endow with refinement and charm the person who 
welcomes us in a delightful room, where the colors 
blend and the proportions are as perfect as in a 
picture, 
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The same firmness, delicacy and 
resiliency of touch that character- 
izes the human fingers is found in 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


That is why playing with the An- 
gelus is different; why it sounds like 
real piano playing. This “human fin- 
ger” touch is found only in the Angelus 
because of its exclusive possession of the 


DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 


which perform in the Angelus the same function as 
the fingers of the hand performer, and are made with 
the same attributes of firmness and ang ong With 
this exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing 
Lever, the Melodant, Graduated Accompaniment 
Lever and Melody Buttons you can play any piece 
of music with all the beauty of a skilled pianist, 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights. 
Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly 
for the Angelus. 
In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and 
Angelus Piano. ’ 
«Any of these instruments can be played by hand in 
the usual manner. 
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The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877 


fy? 233 REGENT STREET. LONDON 
Agencies all over the world. 
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Advertising is the herald of progress. It 
has bridged the gap between the old-fash- 
ioned discomforts and the modern con- 
veniences—between bathing in a wash tub, 
and luxuriously laving ourselves in a por- 
celain bath tub—between raising the dust 
with a broom, and really cleaning house 
with a vacuum cleaner—between wringing 
wet clothes by hand, and running them 
through a patent clothes wringer—between 





PROGRESS AND ADVERTISING 


doing things by physical strength and get- 
ting them done by mechanical contrivances. 

Advertising has made it possible for pro- 
ducers to let the world know that they 
have a BETTER THING, and tto sell 
enough of it to market it at a price that 
all can afford. The modern periodical is the 
advertisers’ medium for transmitting the 
news of their improvements to the world. 
Our advertisers are constantly directing 
such messages to you. 


Z THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 











TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


HE House Beavutirut for 1914 
T will be devoted to homecraft in all 
its branches. It will aim to show 
by readable, practical text and 
helpful illustrations, the essentials in home- 
making. The contents will include special 
articles on house-building, remodeling, the 
making of plans, the selection of building 
material, the relation of design to site, and 
important ‘minor details. These subjects 
will be treated by architects of prominence, 
who write entertainingly as well as with 
authority. Many houses in the past have 
been built from suggestions in THe House 
BEAUTIFUL. 

The inside of the house offers a field as 
varied and extensive as the exterior, and 
will be treated with equal force and attrac- 
tiveness. People of moderate incomes will 
find the magazine an inspiration and guide 
in the furnishing of their homes. The many 
contributions on wall-papers, rugs, curtains, 
furniture, etc., show wherein taste is more 
important than large expenditure. 

Gardens large and small, landscape archi- 
tecture and planting calendars will form an 
important and attractive feature. Beauti- 
ful illustrations as well as helpful text will 
add point and interest to this section of the 
magazine. Beginning with the January 
issue, an old and valued department will 
take on new form. The “Kitchen and In- 
door Garden” will become “Garden and 
Orchard,” maintaining the old excellence 
but extending its influence. Clarence 
Moores Weed, author of “Seeing Nature 
First” and other notable books, will edit 
this department, giving to readers a most 
helpful service. In this connection Mr. 
Weed will conduct a question and answer 
department for the benefit of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL readers. 

Among the many attractive features for 
January may be mentioned the following: 

The Marvelous Gardens of the Louis C. 
Tiffany Estate, by Samuel Howe, beauti- 
fully illustrated. a 

The Lighting of Halls and Living- 
rooms, by Clara Brown Lyman. 

Building. the $5,000 House, by Charles 
E. White, Jr.; illustrated with many plans 
and pictures. 

A Notable Collection of Wedgwood, by 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein, described and 
illustrated for the first time. 

Silhouettes of Prominent Americans, by 
Arthur S. Vernay, illustrated with portraits 
of distinguished people made by August 
Edouart during a visit to this country be- 
tween the years of 1839 and 1849. 

A Planting Chart, by Elizabeth Bootes 
Clark. 

An Experiment in Remodeling, by 
Alfred Busselle. . 

Many automobile features giving point 
and interest to this issue, which is the 
Annual Automobile Number. 
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Che Christmas Spirit in 
Che Wanamaker Store 














“Pollyanna,” we are “glad.” The whole, 

great Wanamaker Store is “glad”— 

Everything and everybody in it is 
“glad”—You can feel this big spirit of gladness 
from the instant you enter the doors—And it 
turns the task of Christmas shopping into the 
joy of Christmas giving. 

Let us start our Christmas shopping tour on 
the Fourth Floor of the-Old Stewart Building. 
We'll go first to the offices of the Personal Ser- 
vice Bureau, for this will facilitate both our 
sightseeing and shopping. 


Salons Chinois 


Right outside of these offices are the Salons 
Chinois — the French Dressmaking Salons. 
Throughout these rooms may be found all sorts 
of Paris bibelots—unusually desirable for Christ- 
mas gifts, because they are exclusive and unique. 
For example, there are some very interesting lac- 
quered tin lamps, and a great variety of lamp 
and candle shades; cushions in many shapes and 
designs, bags of all sorts, and many other attract- 
ive things from France, Germany and other 
European countries. 


The French Shops 


From there, let us go down to the Third Floor, 
where we shall find the Little French Shops with 
their imported blouses and negligees and lingerie, 
for the more personal gifts; and the Baby Shop, 
wherein are untold treasures for the young 
mother’s wonderful baby. 


Christmas Furs 


On the Second Floor is the Custom Fur Shop, 
and the Salons of Dress—for the woman who is 
seeking the serviceable present. Furs especially 
are royal gifts—and Wanamaker furs are genu- 
ine—true to name. 


On the same floor are the Millinery Salons. 


Coen time is here again, and, like 


Candies and Other Suggestions 


On the floor below—the First Floor—is the 
Candy Store, with all sorts of Christmas favors; 
and the Camée Shop. For any one who has not 
tasted the Camée Candy, there is a treat in store. 
What could be nicer for a Christmas remem- 
brance than a box of Camée Chocolates? 


The ribbon counter is on this floor, and the 
notion counter. You probably never thought 
seriously of buying a Christmas gift at the notion 
counter. Look around in the Wanamaker Notion 
Store, and you will be very apt to change your 
mind. 


Also on this floor is the Dress Goods section. 
Doesn’t that suggest a desirable Christmas pres- 
ent? And the lace counters. Who is there who 
wouldn’t be glad to receive some real lace? 


Of course, the Linen Store, and the Art Em- 
broidery Store, are full of suggestions. 





A New Kind of Shopping Hist 


Isn’t it true that one usually spends consider- 
able time sitting at home and trying to think of 
what to buy for Christmas gifts? One goes down 
town with a list of things that really aren’t par- 
ticularly appropriate gifts, and yet one really 
couldn’t think of anything better. 


But here we are—we have come to the Main 
Floor. Lists? Dear me, the only sort of lists 
you'll need now are memorandum books to put 
down the endless possibilities! Here is a par- 
tial list of ideas gleaned from a walk around 
this floor: 


Jewelry Books 

Watches Umbrellas 
Silver Canes 

Clocks Gloves 

Optical Goods Neckwear 
Stationery Veils 

Fountain Pens Stockings 
Cutlery Handkerchiefs 
Leather Goods Hair Ornaments 
Silks Fans 


Slippersand Shoes _ Toilet Accessories 


While you were sitting at home trying to think 
of suitable gifts, we had many representatives all 
over the world, thinking for you. 


Gifts for the Bome 


Now, let us go across to the New Building. In 
the Basement of this building are the housewares 
and electrical supplies. An electric toaster or an 
electric percolator is worth while remembering 
in connection with Christmas lists. 


Gifts for Men 


On the Main Floor of this building is the Motor 
Shop. Surely here is a mine of suggestions. 


The Burlington Arcade Stationery Shop has a 
collection of imported articles that are different. 


Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings are on this same 
floor, and a walk through these sections will satisfy 
many mental queries about what to give men. 


Pianos and Musical Instruments 


On the First Gallery of the New Building are 
the pianos and musical instruments. Wouldn’t a 
mandolin, for instance, be an interesting present 
for a boarding school girl ? 


The Oriental Shop 


The china and glass ware on the Second Gai- 
lery offers a wide selecticn for gifts, either sim- 
ple or elaborate. The lamps are on this floor 
also. A small electrolier for the desk is one 
suggestion. 


A walk through the Oriental Shop on the Sec- 
ond Gallery is very apt to make one feel that she 
need go no further, so full it is of really valuable 
ideas for every imaginable sort of gift. 








More Gifts for the Home 


On the Third Gallery we shall stop at the 
Decorative Laces. Here they will design and pin 
together pillows, cushions, anything you desire, 
ready for you to sew. Or you can buy these 
things already made up. 


Then there is the Bedding Store. As you look 
at a silk-covered, down-filled comforter, you real- 
ize with a sigh of relief that N.......... would 
be delighted with this warm, pretty comforter. 
And blankets—had you thought of blankets? 


On the Fourth Gallery are the rugs, Oriental 
and domestic—much used as gifts within the 
family. 


Christmas Taps | 


On the Fourth Gallery are the toys—And they 
need no further comment. A wonderful world 
of toys, in the most fascinating variety. 


Furniture 


The Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Galleries make 
up the Furniture Store. A tea wagon might be 
what you are trying to think of—Or a sewing 
— a mahogany tea-tray—Or a slipper 
chair. 


The Picture Gallery 


The Picture Gallery on the Eighth Gallery is 
another Pandora’s box of interesting suggestions 
for gifts. 


A 


AY 


AND now that our tour is at an end, are you 
still in doubt about what to put on your 
Christmas list ? 


To Out-of-town Shoppers 


To the thousands of Christmas shoppers who 
live away from New York, as well as to those in 
town, we offer the assistance of our Personal 
Service Bureau on the Fourth Floor of the 
Stewart Building. 


Any communication directed to this Bureau, 
whether it be to fulfil a command or to give sug- 
gestions, will receive prompt and personal at- 
tention. 


Our booklet of Christmas suggestions will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


John Wanamaker - Tenth Street and Broadmay - New York 























Herter Tapestry Suggesting the Joy of the Christmas Wocds 

















Ghe Carol of the Crustal Lamps 


é Sa trees are hung with crystal lamps, the Long ago angelic harpers sang the song we sing 
world lies still and white, today, 
And the myriad little twinkling stars are And the drowsy folk of Bethlehem may have listened 
sharp with keener light; as they lay! 
The moon sails up the frost-clear sky and silvers all But eager shepherds left their flocks, and o’er the 
the snow desert wild 
As she did, perchance, that Christmas night, twa The kingly sages journeyed to adore the Holy 
thousand years ago! Child! 
Good people, are you waking? Has any man a quarrel? 
Give us food and give us wine, Has another used you ill? 
For the sake of blessed Mary The friendly word you meant to say, 
And her Infant Son Divine, Is that unspoken still?— 
Who was born the world’s Redeemer— Then, remember, ’twas the Angels 
A Saviour—yours and mine! Brought glad tidings of good will! 


Of all the gifts of Christmas, are you fain to win the best? 
Lo! the Christ-child still is waiting Himself to be your guest; 
No lot so high or lowly but He will take His part, 
If you do but bid Him welcome to a clean and tender heart. 
Are you sleeping, are you waking? 
To the Manger haste away, 
And you shall see a wond’rous sight 
Amid the straw and hay.— 
*Tis Love Himself Incarnate 
As on this Christmas Day! 


‘< 
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OTHING more appropriate to sym- 
N bolize the meaning of Christmas 

could Christians discover than the 

adoption of that beautiful heathen 
custom of paying tribute to the tree of 
life. And so we bring that most ancient 
of all sacred symbols of immortality—the 
tree—into our homes at Christmastide to 
typify the spiritual life that came into the 
world that day and the first festival of 
which was held in the starlit heavens by 
angels surrounded by the fresh wide air of 
the outside world. 

Even in choice of foliage for decorative 
purposes we use the cedars, that were sacred 
trees in Palestine; the firs, sacred in parts 
of Europe; the sacred pines of Asia, and 
the laurel, sacred in Southern Europe, wor- 
shipped, since the human race began, as 
the abode of deity. 

We bring into our homes the fragrance 
of out-doors, the world’s sacred shrine of 
deity and illuminate the whole with stars 
that remind of the star of Bethlehem, set 
above a “tree of life” or within a green 
circlet typifying love that has neither be- 
ginning nor end. 

Our Christmas decorations are not mean- 
ingless adornments, but founded upon mys- 
tic religious rites of the early beginnings of 
the world, and this knowledge gives zest to 
the task of bringing in boughs from the 
forest and twining wreathes to hang in 
windows that every passer-by may share 
our cheer and be reminded that the world 
is full of love. 

Nature, herself, plans the color scheme 
for Christmas decorations in scarlet, green 
and white. In the North, holly, evergreens 
and Christmas roses (which are snow 
flowers not of the rose family), furnish the 
three colors; in the South are winter lilies, 
upas berries and mistletoe with ivy and 
evergreens, while the Southwest supplies 
brilliant clusters of berries from the pepper 
tree by way of accompaniment to white and 
green, and Florida lends its vivid wealth of 
poinsettias to make brilliant the holiday set- 
ting. 

To Nature’s free offerings florists have 
added a new poinsettia specially grown for 
Christmas decorations. This blossom is 
grown compactly, much like some giant 
dahlia, instead of scraggly and wholly artis- 
tic, as dryads train them in Southern for- 
ests. A distinct dwarf variety of poinset- 
tia plants, too, are grown for house and 
table adornment, in which the plant only 
attains a few inches in height but has the 
usual number of blooms. These dwarf 
plants lend themselves admirably to the low 
style of table decorations that will prevail 
during the winter of 1913-1914. 

Another Christmas offering of florists is 
the Jerusalem cherry, a lovely potted plant 


By MARY W. MOUNT 


covered with brilliant crimson berries. This 
plant is highly decorative, and is produced 
in miniature forms as well as in the bushy 
variety that attains a height of one or two 
feet. It lasts indefinitely and, for this rea- 
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Detail of the Navarro Window, the Spanish 

Church—“Our Lady of Hope,” New York City. 

Charles P. Huntington, Architect. Caryl Cole- 
man, Decorator 
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son, is much sought as a city house plant in 
the winter. For this reason many persons 
send a Jerusalem cherry, a poinsettia or an 
auracaria pine as a Christmas present, se. 
cure in the pleasant thought that the gift 
will not only add to the holiday pleasure 
but continue to afford enjoyment long after 
holly and mistletoe have given place to 
spring’s golden chalices, the daffodils, 

One of the prettiest little table offerings 
from forests and florists’ is a tiny pine tree, 
about fifteen inches in height. This season 
will witness fascinating forest growths of 
pine trees springing amid lace, silver and 
crystal, all gay with crimson clusters of 
holly berries and threaded with very nar- 
row red ribbon. 

While dwarf pine trees of equal sym- 
metry and size for table uses are not read- 
ily procured except from a florist, hillsides 
about most Northern cities are sprinkled 
with perfect specimens of little cedars and 
spruces that look as though fairies had 
grown them for baby fairies to play under. 
Many of these little trees are not more than 
six inches in height, and any winter after- 
noon’s outing would secure enough to fur- 
nish abundant decorations for holiday 
tables. At the same time enough glistening 
white candleberries and crimson fruit of 
vine and wild shrub could be collected to 
add the bright color touch to the little trees. 
In any case, artificial holly and mistletoe, 
when mingled with natural foliage cannot 
be distinguished from the real. 

In the weeks immediately preceding 
Christmas it becomes great fun in localities 
where snows are not deep, and south of 
New York, where snow seldom falls before 
the holidays except in flurries, to get up 
parties and go out into woods and fields to 
seek for evergreens, berries and such bril- 
liant waifs of autumn in vine and branch 
as may be found sheltering from winds in 
the woods. 

Along the northern border of the United 
States and as far down as Mason and 
Dixon’s line are to be found for making 
garlands and wreathes many varieties of 
evergreen trees, besides the “ground pine” 
or “crow-foot,” which grows beneath snow 
or drifted winter leaves well into the South- 
ern States. Both ground pine and ivy form 
natural strands for garlands, and, where 
they are plentiful, are used to drape over 
pictures, connecting wall ornaments with 
graceful loops and sprays of delicate green, 
more picturesque in effect than the solid 
ropes of smilax which are very much used 
for holiday decorations. Not many persons 
seem to realize that both smilax and ground 
pine are often more charming—especially 
when used upon the table—in loose sprays 
rather than in thick ropes of many strands 
of the vines. 
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A charming arrangement for a farm- 
house table is to build a centerpiece of 
bright red apples on a glass dish, with green 
sprigs trailing among the apples and down 
upon the cloth to form a broad flat wreath 
in the center of the table. If neither red 
nor white berries can be had, clusters of 

pes laid in the wreath are very effective, 
or little red paper baskets filled with bon- 
bons would serve to contribute a bright 
color contrast to the wreath. Each plate 
should then be encircled with a flat wreath 
and a red bow at the top. These wreathes 
might be taken by the guests as souvenirs. 
Candles should be white, red or green, and 
the shades red or white with foliage, and 
berry decorations. Any woman can cut and 
paste the shades and, with needle and 
thread, add an edge and sprig of natural 





Detail of the Sheehan window in “Our Lady 
of Hope” 


foliage and berries around top and bottom. 
One woman, in the country, sewed leaves 
over white paper shades and fastened 
sprigs of holly on each. Either artificial or 
natural holly serves this purpose admir- 
ably. 

Christmas presents for guests may form 
part of the table decorations, unless there 
is a tree, or they may be arranged in ever- 
greens upon mantel or sideboard. One 


- woman, whose table had been decorated 


with pots of Jerusalem cherries set in 
smilax, and with crimson candleshades or- 
namented with smilax, hung a green silk 
bag upon the corner of every chair, and 
tied it to the chair with a red satin bow. 
Each bag contained bonbons. The one for 
women was fitted as a work bag or vanity 
bag, and the one for men was intended to 
hold soiled collars and handkerchiefs and, 
in this instance, held gifts of various kinds. 
Suburban houses are not only easily dec- 
orated with contributions from woods and 
gardens to drape over doors, windows and 
mantels, but, where holly does not grow, it 
is easily procurable in florists’ shops, so that 
suburban and city houses have the same 
variety of plants, flowers and foliage to 
draw upon when adorning for Christmas. 
Instead of the stereotyped rope of ever- 
green framing doors and windows, it is a 
pretty idea to hang sprays of foliage, espe- 
cially such delicate vines as asparagus, 
smilax, crowfoot and ivy, from a strand of 
evergreen rope, to form a valance over the 
tops of window curtains and doors. A 
bunch of holly, or mistletoe in each corner 
with loose ends of vines hanging from this 
on each side, make a very lovely effect. 
Where a drawing- or dining-room is dec- 
orated in this way, its mantelshelf should 
have a similar fringe of drapery with the 
knotted effect at each corner finished with 
long trailing ends, and a fringe effect be- 
comes necessary in the arrangement of the 
table. 
For instance, if the light is furnished by 
a chandelier above the table, this should be 
ornamented with holly or poinsettias and 
fringed with the same vine used upon win- 
dows and mantel. Foliage drapery over the 
edges of tables has not the vogue which it 
formerly enjoyed and a lovely fringe effect 
can be arranged by carrying ends of vines 
out from a low center ornament of poinset- 
tias and holly in the form of a green fringe 
lying upon the middle of the table. This 
could be brightened by Chfistmas baskets 
or boxes of candied fruits, salted nuts, or 
bonbons, or by an occasional cluster of holly 
berries or little crimson Christmas bells. 
Around the border of the cloth, above the 
plates, a loose arrangement of vines could 
be placed so as to form a half moon above 
each plate. Souvenirs could serve as orna- 
ments at the plates, in which case they 
should be chosen with relation to the color 
scheme, or else each gift should be covered 
by a poinsettia blossom or spray of holly. 
Where a child’s table is being decorated, 
dolls can be dressed in red, and other toys 
wear red ribbon bows, while bright candy 
boxes may supply the color note usually 
furnished by candle shades. 


Small paper poinsettias with white cen- 
ters make attractive Christmas name cards, 
and, glued beneath scarlet paper cups, add 
attractiveness to the serving of desserts. 

Instead of these it is more original, where 
flowers of satin are unnecessary, to form 
separate petals of paper and glue them to 
a flat center. 

So universal has become the custom oi 
adorning the house at Christmastide that 
even persons whose decorations are con- 
trolled by fire regulations are supplied with 
natural Christmas trees, plants and gar- 
lands which have passed through a process 
that renders them fireproof. In this same 
material come globes of ho!lv with which 
to screen lights, and through which cherry 
greetings glow to the Christmas guest. 





Detail of the Sheehan Window in “Our Lady 
of Hope” 


One of Five Lunettes Woven for Transoms Over Windows 


THE NEW HOME OF THE HERTER LOOMS 


RRIVING by tram, or motor, at the 
southeast corner of Seventieth 


Street and Madison Avenue, you 

find the number 841 Madison Avenue, on both sides of 
the corner of the fine big house, now occupied as the new home 
of the Herter Looms. 

It was formerly the’ residence of Mr. Christian Herter, the 
‘father of Albert Herter, one of America’s most distinguished 
- artists and now president of this company. The looms were 
started five years ago, when Mr. Herter brought over from 
France the weavers and the looms. Just one year ago the studios 
were moved from their first home in Thirty-third Street (a mere 
kindergarten by comparison with the present place), which is so 
eminently adapted for the many-sided work carried on by the 
Herter looms. Neither the exterior or the interior have any 
suggestion of a business house. Surrounding it is a tall green 
hedge inclosed by a brown stone railing. You enter on the 
Seventieth Street side through a vestibule. Here your attention 
is arrested by two interesting old lanterns on tall standards ; these 
are black and gilt, quaint in shape, and in the early dark of winter 
afternoons lend a charming light with no glare. 

In response to the bell, a bright-faced lad in blue livery with 
yellow and blue striped waistcoat and white gloves throws open 
the door, and you are graciously admitted, 
ushered into the big square en- 
trance hall. Your first im- 
pression is a feeling 
of rest such as 
you have 


A Small Lunette. The Picture Is Woven on the Warp, a Departure 
in Weaving 


By ANNE DOUGLAS FLEETWOOD 


on entering a cathedral, with also an im- 
pression of luxury, so perfect is the usage 
of the varied tones of blue. The wood- 
work here is done in gray-blue water color, with line of dull 
gold. On the floor is a rug, Aubusson weave, Chinoiserie in 
design, dark blue fields, with soft reds and golds in the border, a 
product of the looms. Opposite the door a broad platform from 
which reaches the staircase, covered to the top of the house with 
gray velvet carpet in,tone harmonizing with the surroundings. A 
fine specimen of a rug from the looms, in grays and blues, so soft 
it gives the impression of velvet, stretches across the platform. 
The walls are covered with silver and blue relief material, which 
harmonizes wonderfully with the new treatment (it was for- 
merly all mahogany). This material has been on the walls for 
many years, an illustration of the fine taste of the elder Herter. 
A beautiful cabinet polychrome stands in one corner, with an 
overhead light which is thrown on to show the fine workmanship 
and design. This from the department presided over by an 
Italian artist of reputation. Several old Spanish tables and some 
very unusual chairs, with covering, a creation in blues and gold. 
The hall is charmingly lighted, as is the entire house, showing 
how much importance is attached to this feature of the beauty of 
a house. Mr. Herter has proven that a diffused, indirect light pro- 
duces the softest effect. On either side of the 
entrance door is a seventeenth cen- 
tury carved wood torch, 
with large shade in 
harmo- ; J nizing 
tone. The 


The Light Shines a *: a Gee Producing the Effect of 
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four newel posts hold standards 
of carved wood, dull silver about 
three feet high, with shades of 
the sort that are original with 
the Herter looms. Gray-blue 
English pulp, treated with water 
color, having a charming design 
of gold acorns. These are in- 
verted lights and covered with a 
lid like the body of the shade, 
which concentrates the light, and 
thus none of the wonderful Her- 
ter blue is lost. The hangings 
at the doorways, also specimens 
from the looms, are beautiful in 
weave and design. The doorway 
to the right of the hall admits 
one to the salon or gallery, a 
finely proportioned room of 
about thirty feet square, with 
very high ceiling curved to the 
side wall instead of being an 
angle. Upon entering this room, 
although many shades of won- 
drous blue and gold are used, so 
masterfully are they combined, 
the effect is that of a haze. The 
ceiling is a heavenly blue, with 
design encrusted in gold, and 
light stencil of gold between. 
The walls are hung in softest 
blue and gold, soft in both tone 


and texture; hung loosely and full; a background without equal 
It is here that exhibits of the pictures of various 


for pictures. 
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One of a Set of Pillows, Very Fine Quality Design. With Verdure 
Background Copied from a Tapestry in the Cluny Museum 
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gold, showing much thought and perfect taste. 
various results of the looms in this room, there are many un- 


artists are hung from time to + 
time during the year. A prom-' 
inent feature of this room is 
polychrome furniture; the man- 
tel, a marvel of this work, is 
made up of old pieces imported 
from Spain, with deficiencies 
supplied by the Italian, who is’ 
past master at reproduction. The’ 
floor is covered with a mellow 
gray velvet carpet on which are 
placed rare old Chinese rugs. 
One of the best examples of. 
polychrome furniture is a spa- 
cious desk; old columns support 
the front corners; the -entire 
front and sides finely decorated 
in dull blues and reds on a back- 
ground of gold with a genuine 
effect of the antique. This desk 
is a remarkable piece of work, 
combining the artistic with the 
practical, making a perfect spe- 
cimen of this type. Recent 
achievement in tapestry weaving 
is displayed on the walls of this 
room. The entire lighting is 
accomplished with carved wood 
standards of varied height, gold, 
and blue, with the Herter shades, 
blue background with a flower 
drip design in many tones of 
Besides the 
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Italian Refectory Table, Modern Make, Old Pieces of Kashan Pottery. Standard of Carved Wood, Gold and Red 
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usual pieces of French and Italian furniture. A small cabinet 
holds a fine collection of Jades. 

As a finishing touch to this most unusual room, rarely beautiful 
pieces of antique Persian pottery, Rhages and Sultanabad, the 
shades of blue found in nothing else on earth. These are placed 
to give the effect to the room that high lights do to a picture—a 
finishing touch that shows the master artist who is the mainspring 
of the whole idea expressed here, exquisite, restful harmony. 

On the other side of the hall, the door leads to another large 
room, which was once the library of the house. On the walls are 
paintings by Ossip Linde, the Russian painter, and there are 
several other lovely pictures here. A pair of Pelouche silk panels, 
seventeenth century, adorn the south wall, and between them, 
over the mantel, is a piece of Spanish brocade, stunning in design 
of red and gold. In front of the mantel is a rare specimen of 
lacquer, old, in a very high screen. Cases around the walls hold 
the varied and extensive specimens of the interesting weaves in 
textiles, wall hangings, draperies and furniture covering, as well 
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as examples of the various qualities of tapestries which may be 
woven by the looms. Splendid specimens of old Kashan pottery 
are perfectiy placed about this room. 

From the ceiling hangs the lighting scheme. Shades designed 
to entirely screen the light and yet bring out the best of every- 
thing. Every variation of the tone of the room. In design and 
coloring the whole room is a blend so perfect, the result is a pic- 
ture restful and delightful to live with. Dividing this room from 
the next are curtains harmonizing, but in appearance like bur- 
nished copper, with darker shades to soften in a deep border, 
This gauze weave is one of the most attractive of the products, 
shutting out the scene from the next room, but not the light. 
Over these curtains stretches a band of soft tone old tapestry. 
As you step into the next room, so blended are the tones of blue, 
green and tans in the foliage tapestry high up around the walls, 
and in furniture covering, set off with more highly colored tap- 
estry panels, that one might easily believe themselves out-of-doors 
in some charming wood where nature had done her best. What 


A Delightful Combination of Old Charm and Modern Cleverness 





Interesting “Story” Tapestry, with an Unusually Attractive Border, Made for a House in Pittsburg 


greater compliment can I pay this studio of achievement in art! 
A recent importation of extraordinarily fine English furniture is 
exhibited in this room, a rare refectory table, the history of which 
says one hundred years in one family; a graceful Jacobean re- 
fectory, heavily carved legs, also unusual octagonal table; a very 
black oak antique Credence, Kashan jars of green-blue in every 
tone melt into this perfect blend. What was once a conservatory 
ig now used to show several pieces of garden statuary, modeled 
in lead, from the well-known Bromsgrove Guild in Worcester, 
England. From the entrance hall the broad, easy staircase leads 
to the second floor, where you find the corner room huge in size, 
with six windows given over to the office, with private offices for 
manager and treasurer. Every convenience to make the work 
run smoothly is provided for the office force. The other rooms 
on this floor are devoted to the display of furniture, tapestries, 
old ones, especially, with every sort of specimen of the work of 
the establishment. 

One room is specially interesting, as it shows the finished work 
of the decorator. The woodwork Cinnabar red lacquer, the walls 
dull gold. with Oriental design in stencil of black and shades of 
brown-red, a carpet of this same unusual shade, and a Herter 
Looms rug on these tones, lovely shades of orange in the loosely 
woven artificial silk curtains; several fine paintings done by Mr. 


Herter, harmonizing in color with the scheme of the room; fur- 
niture, old lacquer, black and red; choice bits of old, as well as 
beautiful reproductions from the studios at the top of the house, 
where a score of artists are busily employed. The two rear rooms 
on this floor are devoted to the display of materials for draperies 
and wall coverings, and all schemes of color are made up in these 
rooms. The harmony in tone being inspiring, and suggestive to 
the buyer and seller alike. 

On the third floor you will find the whole space devoted to the 
designing, producing and display of lamp shades, lighting fix- 
tures, lamps, standards and every conceivable device for covering 
lights, to produce a charming effect in the making of a perfect 
room. One room given over to this has woodwork and walls 
alike in color, olive gray; carpet, plain velvet, a like tone; gold- 
colored silk curtains woven in the looms, for the windows, and 
short curtains of olive silk with gray-blue figures hang from the 
shelves that hold the various standards, polychrome, lacquer, 
carved wood, etc. The wood of the furniture toned soft brownish 
gray, two or three overstuffed pieces covered with a heavy basket 
weave in a brownish yellow and duller gray. 

Every electric device possible is in working order for the con- 
venience of the ones who show and sell the varied beautiful de- 
signs. Such a stock of everything in this line would be hard to 
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imagine. The workrooms for the twenty artists employed here 
are light and airy. 

In the square hall on this floor is the telephone switchboard 
which keeps in touch with the twenty-one telephones used from 
the different parts of the house. From this floor you proceed to 
one of the most interesting departments of the work—a large 
room in the rear, with skylight, is given over to the Italian and 
his assistants who finish all frames of furniture, from the plainest 
oak to the most exquisite polychrome, which, by the way, is one 
of the specialties of the house, combining pieces of old Italian 
and Spanish with the reproduction perfectly done; the lacquer 
work is also from this department. 

The latest important achievements are panels for the new tapes- 
try room as well as panels for the white and gold dining-room of 
the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. These are painted on 
canvas. Besides this room on this floor are the draughting room, 
photograph finishing room (as they have their own photogra- 
pher) ; the library is also here for the use of the staff, and in the 
front is the studio, where clever young artists carry out the 
arranged schemes laid out by Mr. Herter. Cartoons for the tap- 
estries and rugs, painted friezes and every form of work that 
could be used in this line. Taking the house as a whole, it 
would be difficult to find a duplicate. 

The factory where all the beautiful designs and colorings are 
carried out is on East Forty-second Street. Curtain-making and 
upholstering is also accomplished here, three floors being devoted 
to the different branches of the work. 

To thoroughly enjoy tapestries made by The Herter Looms, 
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Modern Lacquer Chair Reproducing in Tones the Soft Colors of the 
Upholstered Seat 


One of the Most Interesting of Recent Tapestries 


and to understand the cost, one must visit here and see the tedious 
throwing of the shuttles. Weavers constantly watching the pic- 
ture or cartoon, which is placed unde the warp on which the 
picture is woven. The dyeing of the wools, cotton, linen and silk, 
as well as artificial silk which The Herter Looms makes a spe- 
cialty of in their various textiles for hangings, is one of the 
most interesting branches of the work at the factory, wonderful 
progress and perfection having been attained. The most delicate 
or difficult colors are now achieved by the efficient dyers following 
suggestions and instructions in the gradations and blending of 
tones given by Mr. Herter, hence the tapestries have that soft- 
ness usual to old tapestries but quite foreign to modern produc- 
tions. 

I mentioned that you must see the weaving to appreciate the 
value and reason for expense. May I add that you should also 
see the process of sewing after the weaving is done. The tap- 
estry is laid on the table wrong side up, where on either side 
many fingers of girls who are experts crawl over this, closely 
resembling so many spiders weaving a web, which secures any 
places that may have been left loose by the weavers, thus making 
the finished product a smooth picture. Is it any wonder the cost 
is great with the prices for such skilled labor and the length of 
time it requires? 

Each department of work carried on at the factory and studios 
is being perfected to a high grade, the only standard the Herter 
Looms will accept, and each and every member of the large staff 
connected with this. high class establishment seems to take 4 
personal interest and pride in the progress and success of the 
business, and the strength of this union will eventually accom- 
plish the great result expected by its leader, Mr. Albert Herter. 





One of the Tapestries Designed for the E. H. Harriman House 
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The Interior and Exterior Views of a Remarkably Fine Desk of “Polychrome” to Which Reference Is Made in the Text. The Decoration 
in Soft Browns, Lusterless Gold, Old Blues, Etc., Is Difficult to Describe 
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ONE WAY TO SOLVE THE RENT PROBLEM 


a very serious business. It not only 
involves the likes and dislikes of sev- 
eral persons at the present time, but 

their changing characters in the years to 

come. The parents naturally wish to estab- 

lish themselves where their children will re- 

main contentedly with them as 

long as possible. For this rea- 

son it is as important to have 

good business prospects for the 

future as good schools and so- 

cial advantages at the present. 

So, anywhere within a reason- 

able radius of New York City is 

a desirable place for a home. 

Tastes differ as to which di- 
rection one shall go, and rightly 
so. As for me, after looking in 
a general way in all directions, 
the north, between the Hudson 
River and Long Island Sound, 
seemed to fulfil our require- 
ments. I went over that terri- 
tory very thoroughly by myself, 
and, having determined on the 
section, I turned on the “lime- 
light,” so to speak. I then 
bought well-restricted property. 

To buy well-restricted property 

is important. It costs more, but, 

like any guaranteed article, you 

have value there. To buy with- 

out restrictions is a great big risk. It may 
be developed with improvements or some 
one may build a stable opposite your front 
door or some little shacks, renting them to 
undesirable people. This is a home we 
are to build, and nothing but the best 
we can afford is good enough for us. 

Our friends and acquaintances felt 
themselves called upon to furnish all 
sorts of advice and discouragements. 

“You are tied down to a fixed place 
when you build,” they said. 

“Fine! that is what we want, 
if we have used: forethought 
enough to be fixed to the best 
place for our requirements. If 
the property is restricted and the 
house we build is well planned, 
with no petty fads which may be 
smart on paper but silly in real- 
ity, it will sell if for some un- 
foreseen reason we must sell.” 

Other friends said: “Oh, wait 
until you start to build, then 
your troubles will begin, the 
worry which causes the sleepless nights, etc. 

“I will not count upon this before I pass 
through it.” 

“Then there are the extras. The con- 
tractor always finds plenty of excuse for 
those,” some said. 

It is my belief that if the owner would 
make all his changes on paper and study 
everything so carefully that his mind was 
fixed when the contract is signed, there 
would be very little change. The things we 
want we will include in our specifications 
and drawings and not expect the contractor 


Savers a location for a home is 


By WILLIAM L. SIMONS 


to make us a present of what we forgot. 

My work is furniture designing and archi- 
tectural decoration, so that drawing came 
easily tome. After settling on the scheme, 


The Little House Within the Trees 


I made a cardboard model of the house, 
which enabled my wife to get a much 
clearer conception than she did from the 
drawings. It also served another purpose. 


Wi------- 
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The contractors saw in miniature 
what they were called upon to make 
full size. They saw at a glance ex- 
actly what materials were needed. 
The interest taken pleased them. 

In choosing a contractor I sought only 
the local men of good reputation, They 
called separately and we talked it over like 
friends. I gave each a set of drawings and 
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one typewritten sheet of General Require- 
ments, asking him to make any suggestions 
as to materials, etc., which he himself 
thought wise. Then I built up my specifi- 
cations, using his suggestions as far as pos- 
sible. There was wisdom in this, for in 
different localities different terms are used 
: for the same things, and some 
materials are cheap in one place 
and expensive in another, while 
something else that this particu- 
’ lar man can get cheaply is ex- 
actly as good. If, however, he is 
tied down by a carefully worded 
specification, containing terms he 
does not understand and calling 
for materials he can obtain only 
with difficulty, he is bound to fig- 

ure safe; that is, high. 

Finally, when each contractor 
had sent in his estimate, I chose 
my man, not by the lowest esti- 
mate but by three questions: 

Is he honest? 

Is he efficient ? 

What is his estimate? 

Some of the men, I was sure, 
were as honest as the day is 
long, but if anything were to go 
wrong, they would not know 
how to get straightened out. In 
the end it would naturally be up 
to the owner. Such a man is not 

efficient, and no matter how much he 

wishes to be honest, he cannot be some- 

times. The man who was both efficient 

and honest was worth letting have the job, 
even though he was.a few hun- 
dred dollars higher than some 
other bidder. 

The contract was the usual 
legal Articles of Agreement. In 
three instalments the payments 
were to be made. Usually the 
largest one is made first. To 
accommodate me the order was 
reversed. I lacked the ready 
money to make all the payments 
and would be obliged to borrow 
the remainder, giving a mort- 
gage as security. This I wished 
to delay as long as possible, for 
the simple reason that whoever 
took the mortgage would ask a 
higher rate of interest until the 
building was completed. This 
could be saved, plus the time of 
building, by making the largest 
payment last. The first payment 
of $800 was to be made when 
the frame was up. I had this 
amount. The second payment, 

of $1,100, was to be made when the 

plastering was finished. This I did not 

have, but obtained it by giving three 

notes. After the work was satisfactor- 
ily completed, the last and final payment 
was due. 

I had had no sleepless nights, no disputes 
with my contractor, and the extras, which 
were all caused by my efforts to save where 
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I had no business to, were the large 
amount of $25.50. At this time I knew 
just the amount I needed to borrow. 
Including the extras, my final payment 
was $2,575. I now needed to give a 
mortgage for $3,000, which I obtained 
for five years at 532%. After 
settling with the contractor, I 
paid off the largest note. The 
others were for a longer period. 

There is a great deal of satis- 
faction in moving into your own 
new house. As you see from the 
drawings and photographs, the 
exterior is well proportioned, 
simple and unassuming. 

Won't you step in, and while 
we pass through I will speak of 
the furniture? 

You will notice that all the steps into the 
house are of stone, which is an initial ex- 
pense, but a saving in repairs eventually, 
as they do not rot away. Sagging, decayed 
steps give a most dilapidated appearance to 
a building. In the course of. time our 
porches will be vine-covered, and then the 
little seat you see shown on the plan will 
afford a pleasant place to wait for another 
member of the family. The light on the 
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entrance porch is operated by a switch in 
the hall. We have Dutch doors at the 
front and side of the house, in the upper 
half of which is plate glass. The upper 
part may thus be opened for the purpose of 
ventilation, while the lower portion pre- 
vents the children from going out and at 


the same time prevents agents 
from obtaining entrance. 

A three-point switch operates 
the light in the lower hall and the 
one at the head of the stairs, 
both of which may be extin- 
guished upon reaching the sec- 
ond floor, There is a coat closet 
between the hall and the kitchen. 
This is a good feature in serv- 
ice from the front door to the 
kitchen. The children enjoy 
making a circuit through the liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, pantry, 
kitchen, closet and hall. Some- 
times there is a good deal of 
noise connected with this per- 
formance, but our house is as 
much the children’s to enjoy as 
it is the grown-ups. 

You will observe throughout 
that the placing of the furniture 

has received a good deal of careful consid- 
eration in the planning. 

A large Jacobean desk-table occupies the 
center of the living-room. This is a roomy 
and useful piece of furniture. Besides the 
smaller drawers there is a typewriter cup- 
board on one side, while on the other there 


The Children Have Their Own Furniture and Enjoy It Hugely 
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is a deep drawer, used to keep 
sewing materials in. Not only 
the unusual design of this desk 
makes it interesting, but the 
combination of woods used in 
the making. The main portion 
is of oak, with boxwood, pear- 
wood, ebony and snakewood, in- 
layed or applied as ornaments. 
The last-mentioned wood is so 
called because it has a reddish 
streaked appearance like a snake 
skin. In the finishing all are 
blended together in a pleasing 
manner, and no one is given too 
great prominence. The open 
fireplace in the ingle nook is of 
ordinary red brick with a simple 
oak shelf above. On this shelf 
are some fine old dishes. At one 
end is an old pewter syrup jug, 
next to this is a pink lustre bow] 
and plate about eighty years old; 
then there are several pieces of 
blue Canton china about one 
hundred and twenty-five years 
old. There is also a pair of 
pewter candlesticks and an odd 
one of Sheffield plate. At the 
other end are two more pieces of 
the old pink lustre, a pitcher and 
a plate, and next to these is an 
antique blue tile. 

An antique tip-top table stands 
on one side of the fireplace. On 
the other side is a beautiful and 
comfortable Wing chair, covered 
with grospoint, which gives a 
fine bit of color to the room. 
Under the chair and table is a 
Mosul rug, beautiful in design 
and color. The other rugs in 
this room are serviceable and not 
offensive. Above the mantel is 
an antique oval Adams mirror. 

The desk-chair and rosewood 
sofa are also antique. The 
Adams armchair which stands by 
the baby-grand piano is a copy 
from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. 

On the built-in window seat 
the children amuse themselves 
by the hour, building block 
houses and playing games. Un- 
derneath this seat is the radiator. 

You will observe the different 
designs and the variety of woods 
used in the various articles of 
furniture. There are oak, wal- 
nut, mahogany, rosewood, satin- 
wood and ebony all in the same 
room, but in color they are ‘all in 
the same key; that is, they blend 
together as the different woods 
in the desk blend, one into the 
other. 

In selecting the lighting fix- 
tures I sought simplicity, as in 
the other things. In the center 
of the room there is a group of 
four lights, operated by a switch, 
which flood the room with illu- 
mination. On each side of the 
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The Bedstead of Curly Maple Quite by Accident Represents the Lat- 
est Fad in Old American Furniture 
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mantel is a base receptacle and 
one near the piano for a lamp. 
In the middle of the floor is a 
plug for a desk light. 

In the dining-room the dish- 
fixture disperses the light in a 
soft, pleasing manner about the 
table and room. 

From the living-room French 
windows open onto the main 
porch, which may be screened in 
summer and glazed in winter. 
At the foot of the porch steps is 
the promise of a grape arbor. 

We are furnishing.the dining- 
room with Jacobean furniture 
and keeping it in the same tone 
as the living-room. There is no 
door between these two rooms, 
and thus one is seen from the 
other. Our round table extends 
to eight feet. I have the design 
and detail of a Welsh dresser to 
match it. It is always well to 
have something left to work for. 
The dining chairs are not what . 
we expect to have some day, but 
they, too, are something to work 
for. A very fine antique mahog- 
any card table is being used for 
a sideboard at present, over 
which is hung a panel of Japan- 
ese embroidery to give a spot of 
color and relieve the bareness of 
the wall. As yet the walls are 
unfinished. 

The hangings throughout the 
house are of lansdowne, which 
hang in simple folds with a 
valance across the top. 

The pantry is large. Both 
doors into this are double ac- 
tion, and when pushed entirely 
open they remain so until closed. 
A fine counter, with drawers be- 
neath it and a pivoted window 
above, is on one side, while on 
the other are cupboards with 
glass doors and a deep cupboard 
for brooms and such articles. 

The kitchen is small and very 
convenient, so my wife says. 
There are two cupboards on each 
side of the pantry door, with a 
fireless cooker under the counter 
by the range. The ice is put into 
the icebox from the rear hall, 
into which is a step down from 
the kitchen. This prevents a 
great deal of dirt from being 
tracked in. 

Many a step is saved by hav- 
ing a toilet on this floor when you 
have small children. 

Our cellar is nice and light. 
A switch at the head of the stairs 
operates the light at the foot. 
The coal is shut off from every- 
thing, being kept under part of 
the main porch. The vegetables 
and fruits are kept in the other 
part, which is dark. I find it 
convenient to have a workroom 
and bench at one end of the cel- 
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lar. There is room enough under the stairs 
for my camera dark room, near the laundry 
tubs. The Pittsburg hot water heater is a 
great convenience, as we can always have 
all the hot water we wish when we want it 
without any labor whatsoever. 

It is surprising what a difference there is 
in stairs. These cellar stairs are as easy to 
climb as the main stairs to the second floor. 

Very little room is wasted in hall space. 
The window at the landing gives plenty of 
light. Near the bathroom door is a good 
place for a linen closet. The floor and part 
way up the wall in the bathroom is of tile. 
The medicine closet is of enameled metal 
and is set into the wall, and there is also a 
small closet by the toilet where soap, etc., 
can be kept. 

The bedrooms have the closets in the cor- 
ners to take up the slope of the roof, which 
you will notice from the exterior. Each 
closet has shelves at one end and a rod for 
hangers at the other. Opposite the door is 





The Old Card Table is Used for Serving 


A Comfortable Corner of the Livirg-Room 

































Useful Bedroom Accessories on 






a ladder-like arrangement, hinged at 
bottom and let down from the top. On each 
round skirts and trousers may be hung, 
then the ladder may be pushed up to the 
wall where it remains. 

Our guest room has two windows, while 
all the others have three. The furniture in 
this room is antique. My wife and I were 
spending the week-end with some friends 
in the country. It rained. I was tired of 
staying in the house, so went out to the 
barn, in the loft of which I found the bed 
we have in this room. This I purchased 
for a dollar. It has four nicely turned 
posts of curly maple. I cleaned and re- 
finished it to match the spacious old mahog- 
any bureau, the drawer fronts of which are 
a dark, rich crotch veneer. 


Looking Toward the Window Seat in the Living-Room 
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The lighting for the bedroom is unusual. 
Eighteen inches from the wall a ceiling 
light is suspended, where the dressing table 
stands, thus giving the light upon the face 
where it is wanted and not on the back, as 
a center light does. 

To get one’s own home requires a good- 
sized effort, with considerable sacrifice. 
Sacrifices made of the less important things 
that the most important may be obtained 
are not to be regretted. When the interest 
on capital invested is computed, the taxes, 
insurance and upkeep added, one discovers 
it costs from thirty-five to forty dollars a 
month to live in one’s own home. This 
may seem to you like a good deal, but, on 
the other hand, consider what you are re- 
ceiving for that investment. A place you 
can really call “home,” arranged to suit 
your own personality. A place which you 
may improve as your fancy directs and at 
the same time increase your capital by so 
doing. A place which you could not possi- 

bly rent for the money it costs to maintain. 
The best New York apartment, to my way 
of thinking, is not to be compared to such 


a home. ee 
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The Jacobean Dining Table Extends to 
Eight Feet 
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“A CONSISTENTLY COLONIAL HOUSE f 


By CHARLES VAUGHN BOYD 
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ITH the family homestead—a typ- 

ically dignified and beautiful old 

Pennsylvania farmhouse—as a 

worthy prototype, the illustrated 

house has recently been erected for Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Dewees, of Germantown, Pa. 

Crowning a small eminence, this house 

of dazzling white plaster has an ideal set- 

ting amid giant trees, luxuriant vines and 

massed shrubbery. 

Linking the house with its 
surroundings, a sward ter- 
race, bounded by a boxwood 
hedge above a low wall of 
red brick and white marble, 
extends across the entire 
front facade; and, lying be- 
fore the terrace, a brick- 
paved wall connects the 
drive with the main entrance 

, porch, 

The consistently Colonial 

atmosphere of the house has 
= J a fitting introduction in the 
main entrance. In this fea- 








The Home of B. F. Dewees, Esq., Germantown, Pa., Spencer Roberts, Architect 











ture there is the classic purity of form, the 
beauty of detail, found more often in pre- 
Revolutionary than in modern “Colonial” 
architectural examples. The decorative 
utilization of the ornamental ironwork our 
forefathers knew so well how to use is in- 
teresting—perhaps doubly so by reason of 
the restraint evident in its employment only 
for a diminutive balcony above and a grace- 
ful balustrade before the porch. 

The exterior walls show a pleasing finish 
of trowel-marked plaster, the pure white- 
ness of which is in effective contrast with 
the ivory woodwork, the _bottle-green 
blinds, the “weathered” roof, and the base 
of rough-textured red brick. 

The plan of the house is noteworthy for 
its convenience of arrangement and its com- 
pleteness of equipment. Architecturally 
conforming without and within to the best 
precedents of the Colonial period, the house 
is also very fittingly furnished with Colo- 
nial furniture, many pieces being valuable 
family heirlooms, the balance replicas 0 
good examples. Thus has consistency pre 
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vailed in a manner all too infrequently en- 
countered. 

Harmony—that sister virtue of consist- 
ency—is quickly discernible in the interior 
of the house; and this has magnified the 
apparent size of the spacious rooms on the 
first floor. In the hall, the living-room and 
the dining-room, oatmeal paper of an ex- 
ceptionally pleasing deep yellow shade is 
used for the wall covering; and, in each 
room, harmony is further promoted by 
Oriental rugs of rich, softly-blended hues. 
With the exception of several interesting 
pieces of Japanese teakwood, the furniture 
is of mahogany, dark green being used for 
any necessary chair coverings. 

In the adornment of the rooms on the 
upper floor, papers of quaint, self-figured 
design have been used; flower-strewn 
chintzes affording the requisite brightening 
touches. 

In several respects, the equipment of the 
house is unique. For example, on the third 
floor there is a cedar closet large enough to 
accommodate all the rugs without folding. 








The Main Facade Is Linked with the Surroundings by a Sward Terrace Bounded by a Hedge and Wall 


SECOND Floor PLAN 





















































On the first floor, the opening of the coat- 
room door automatically turns on an elec- 
tric; and the linen closet door on the sec- 
ond floor is similarly equipped. Adjacent 
to the linen closet there is a small useful 
closet containing a slop-sink. This is, of 
course, especially valuable on household 
cleaning days, saving the servants many 
steps and preventing unnecessary dirt in 
the bathrooms. 

Another good feature is 
the exceptionally large gown 
closet, which communicates 
with the owners’ room. In 
all the small appointments an 
excellent understanding has 
been shown. 

Viewed either within or 
without, this new house, so 
imbued with a _ beautiful 
“old” spirit, is singularly 
satisfying; and is this qual- 
ity not the direct result oi 
that consistency which so 
pervades the home? 
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The Box Hedge and Brick Wall of the Dewees House at Nearer Range 
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The Beautiful Entrance and Iron Railing Suggest Pre-Revolutionary Days 
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THE SPIRIT OF LIGHT 


ARRY LINDER’S conception of woman as the decorative 

accent to a “sconce,” depicted on our cover, invites comment. 
And it does this because of its sympathetic interpretation of the 
idea of woman as she is accepted today by the intellectual minor- 
ity and by that section of the world which is able to reach a 
definite conclusion on subjects worth while. 

The sculptor has pictured here the elusive quality of sacrifice 
—willing and joyous, a voluntary sacrifice! Vividly does she 
reflect the Father’s love, the Spirit of Light, and of this type of 
ennoblement of domestic life we shall surely never weary. Be- 
neath her hood of labor which is here glorified into a crown, she 
appears as the Angel of Light. From sunrise to sunset the 
admirable human drama unfolds itself. She is so evidently satis- 
fied, so reconciled to self-abnegation. She is here for that pur- 
pose and we honor ourselves who so reverence her. Perhaps it 
is to dissipate the sadness of the world and some of its disap- 
pointments that richly laden fruit trees have been suggested for 
sustenance and adornment. 

The sculptor has contented himself with just sufficient of the 
figure to carry the theme. It is handled very much after the 
fashion of the early Asyrians who, perchance, thought if they 
presented enough to enshrine the heart and the countenance, little 
was neglected; and that a block might very well do for the rest. 
The idea of sacrifice is also conveyed in the candle. Slowly the 
melting wax envelops the spherical body typifying the world, and 
still the light remains! a 


MODERATION 


RCHITECTS should endeavor to throw themselves into the 

actual breathing world around them, They should remember 
that they are serving the present rather than the past, and while 
they are endeavoring to make the most of their opportunities and 
chances, seeing in what way they can glean from the past .to 
equip them for the present, they should seek out the dangers, 
the errors and extravagances, even the tendencies of the times, 
that they may correct them. In that, architecture is the goddess 
of the arts. It is, in a great measure, the privilege of the archi- 
tect to work in the manner of the day, to adapt himself, to equip 
himself to attack, without loss of time, the many points which 
tend to delay his progress and learn, that he may teach himself! 
After a while, he will teach others. Like the Church, the legisla- 
tive and administrative bodies, the architect is too apt to concen- 
trate himself upon certain ideals and reforms, while the causes 
for the readjustment and further study are too often unnoticed, 
or, if recognized, unattacked! Without doubt there is room for 
improvement in every department of human endeavor. To equip 


himself like a man, the architect should be full of vitality. His 
work should show this. He cannot be strongly individual with- 
out mental alertness, independence and freshness of feeling, 
energy of expression, if matters esthetic seem to be dug up from 
the past! Intellectuality is all very well, but it must be tempered 
with a knowledge of the world. The modern appeal, to be more 
than a prettily soutiding phrase, much quoted of late, means in- 
tellectual realization of the present. Proportion and harmony 
apply only to projection, to cornice line, reveals of windows, out- 
lines of molding and the rest of it, but they bear an intimate rela- 
tion to our lives. That we should let our moderation and reason- 
ableness be known to all men, is not only a text for the adornment 
of our homes but a request also that while we desire the flavor of 
style, we desire, more than ever, an equalization between our 
houses, ourselves and that position in society we are likely to 
attain. “Before me,” writes a thinker, “are the photographs of 
the house of a painter. There is scarcely an architectural en- 
richment, as such, within the place, but it is very beautiful and is 
so contrived that the spirit within is cherished; the spirit of 
beauty and of hospitality prevails. It is not aloof in its severity. 
It is human, and faithful as a mirror does it reflect the ideal con- 
ception that the house is the casket, the earthly abiding place! 
The house beautiful is the house that satisfies !—satisfies feelings 
as well as senses!” 
se 
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THE HOTEL AND THE CHILD 


CHILDREN are seen and they are heard in these happy days 

of awakening. All that is needed is to hear their childish 
voices above the demand for bettering conditions along every 
line, mentally, morally and socially. One woman gave a play to 
the parents of this country that opened their eyes to the condi- 
tions existing in their own homes. 

The good little bad boy was a lad in a play who blossomed in 
spite of a crafty old woman’s abuse and found himself after 
many years wandering, back with his little blind sweetheart still 
her hero. 

A long, long time the child that lived in the hotel wandered 
through the corridors, and all doors were closed but the one that 
her parents and she occupied. 

But now it has changed. If she tip-toes down a long passage 
in the Vanderbilt Hotel she will see a room so wondrously like a 
picture book that she will gasp in surprise and delight. Oh! 
somewhere to play without being hushed and led quietly away. 
All around are little men and women occupied with books or dolls 
and the sand box, too! 

Healthful, harmonious furnishings, soft tone and alluring. The 
walls are paneled and there is no doubt who the Mother Goose 
folk are. 

The accompanying verses are new and give only the happiest 
impressions. Little Miss Muffet not a bit afraid of the big 
spider; he is very friendly and gaily attired; just so with Mary 
watering the silver bells and cockle shells, not contrary at all! 

The little low chairs are different in design and coloring from 
the usual merry chair. The table won’t tilt over and the many 
new and attractive features for the play room make this a joy to 
the children. 

Other hotels have adopted this room, and it will be as much of 
a necessity as the many rooms provided for the comfort of the 
older patrons. 

The toys are all wooden and conceal no hiding germ; thev can 
be washed and still retain their brilliant coats of paint. A little 
library of selected books is to be found in the room. 

An attendant that has had a kindergarten training and loves 
children adds much to the comfort of the little guests. 

And the woman who planned this Mother Goose room was 
Helen Eaton Speer, who felt that the big modern hotels of our 
great cities provided for everybody but the child. More than one 
problem has been solved and the idea is proving to be like the 
pebble dropped in the stream, merely the beginning of an ever- 
widening circle. While Mrs. Speer’s work is just now confined 
to the hotel play-room, she has many fascinating schemes for 
rooms in private houses. Some of these ideas will be illustrated 
in this magazine for the benefit of the rich poor little girls as 
well as the poor rich little girls. 
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J THE GIFT. 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 





SUCCESSFUL 











OW are shops choked, now do 
N charity bazars overflow with 
novelties in silver, with “hand 
made” brazen (in both senses) 
do-funnies, with trifles in scented ribbon, 
strange things in painted silk, wonders 
in gilded wire, in velvet-covered wood, 
in cretonne-covered pasteboard: mys- 
teries, puzzles, all of them! A five-cent 
wash-cloth, a dime’s worth of chocolate, 
a cake of good soap, a handkerchief cost- 
ing a quarter, a single guest towel em- 
broidered with the proper initials will give more satisfaction. 
You pick up some article with the desperate question, “What 
is this, anyway?” And the bland answer comes, “That? Why, 
that is a Christmas present!” 

Yet we smile superior on the “gift books” of our great-grand- 
mothers—those gilt-edged “Garlands” and “Tokens” that were in- 
tended for presentation, not for reading! Yet we see the joke of 
those verses in the old reader, where poor Hodge buys some two- 
penny razors from a peddler and finds that they will not shave. 
“Shave? of course not,” the peddler replies cynically to his com- 
plaint. “Those razors were not made to shave; they were made 
to sell.” 

How many of us in the haste and hopelessness of belated Christ- 
massing inflict upon our friends things that were only “made to 
sell!” And our friends do with them even as we do in like cir- 
cumstances. 

Most people—no, most women; for men are not prone to small 
economies,—most women, then, have some sort of a stowaway 
place where they keep, wrapped in tissue-paper, the unused 
Christmas presents of last year and the Christmas cards that 
were not written on, and pass them along this year. (Calendars, 
unfortunately, cannot be made to serve twice.) Many are the 
little comedies of error occurring in these second-term bestowals. 

Now, none of us are ambitious of having our gifts relegated to 
this limbo ; yet a limbo, the old theologians tell us, is the appointed 
place for soulless things. And surely some gifts are soulless, 
mere simulacra, empty shows. Those, rest assured, are chief 
among unsuccessful Christmas presents, In reality they are not 
presents: they come near being insults. All that saves them is 
the fact that they are not unkindly meant. 

A real present must have a soul, And the soul of a présent is 
loving thought. 

If you will not take pains to find out what your friend wants; 
if you do not treasure in remembrance any wish expressed, in the 
hope of some day gratifying it; if you never notice a make-shift 
contrivance used in place of some real convenience, then it is 
better to cross that friend off your list. To him or to her you can 
give no genuine present, for you can put nothing of yourself into 
it. And Lowell’s insight was true when he said, “The gift with- 
out the giver is bare.” 

To give successfully does not require money, nor even brains. 
The most successful giver I know is a woman whose purse is 
pinched flat, and who confesses that she is “not clever enough to 
make anything.” But she has what the French so beautifully 
call the intelligence of the heart. When she is cross-questioned 
and harried into explaining how she always hits on little miracles 
of acceptability, she says lightly, “Oh, it’s just noticing; just 
having eyes when you are with people.” 

You see someone cleaning a pen on a scrap of paper or a bit of 
old glove; so you give that one a plain, practical pen-wiper. Or 
you find that a friend has the sad, mad, bad, glad habit of reading 
in bed, and sets a lamp on a pile of books to do so; what is called 





a-“‘yacht lamp” will delight him. It is a small, inexpensive elec- 
tric light that swings upon a swivel; it may stand upright on its 
base on desk or table, or it may be hung by its base to a nail in the 
wall, and will project horizontally from its support. 

You may know an invalid who is uncomfortable for lack of 
one of those wooden trays with feet, that keep the weight of her 
dinner dishes off her bed; she will bless you for one. So will the 
mother of the convalescing child, who needs something to hold 
the playthings and picture-books that relieve his tedium. So will 
the person who habitually breakfasts upstairs. Especially for 
this lazybones seems planned the small individual coffee-pot that 
carries its cream and sugar recepta:les neatly fitted into it; a sort 
of three-in-one space-saving arrang ent. 

A folding table is nearly always’. ‘ceptable to man or woman 
unless already possessed. No, not’mierely for bridge fiends or 
for card-playing ; but for cutting patterns, for laying out picture- 
puzzles, maps, games of solitaire, for keeping together a group of 
books required for special study. The bridge fiend is pretty sure 
to have a folding table already, yet may not have the small nickel 
dishes that fasten to the edge of the table, thus taking up no room 
on it; these are meant for ash receivers, but, when the players are 
of a sex more addicted to sweets than to tobacco, the smail re- 
ceptacles can hold individual portions of bonbons or salted nuts. 

The really knotty problem comes up in dealing with the person 
who has everything. You despair of adding to his material pos- 
sessions, you cannot vie with his purchasing power ; therefore let 
your offering be simple, but personal, original and intimate. 

To the mansion of a millionaire merchant in a mid-Western 
city, there came a bumpy, lumpy, burlap bag. A card on it said: 
“These are pine cones for Uncle John’s fire.’ Pine cones! 
Brown, aromatic, reminiscent of the Michigan forests, refresh- 
ing in his flat prairie town. For his fire! New idea. No one is 
ever too old to play with an open fire. From that time on a few 
handfuls of pine cones were always put with the wood by the 
living-room hearth. Uncle John liked throwing them in one by 
one; liked the crackle and the blaze and the spicy odor. 

A wealthy New York woman once stopped to admire some 
picture post-cards her visitor was mailing. “Where do you get 
such interesting ones?” she asked. “I do love good pictures of 
New York, but they are generally nothing but hotels and tall 
buildings.’ On that hint the guest made a collection. There was 
the harbor by moonlight; St. Paul’s Chapel, where Washington 
worshipped; Fraunce’s Tavern, where he took leave of his offi- 
cers; the fine old City Hall, where the first Congress met; there 
was the obelisk, that came from Egypt, and the colossal Liberty, 
that came from France; Ellis Island, where the flood of emi- 
grants enter the new world; the tombs of Grant, Hamilton, 
Nathan Hale; Chinatown, the giant bridges, the famous “Little 
Church” of the actors—Well, the whole may have cost a dollar, 
and at Christmas her former hostess was delighted with some 
forty charming views in a pretty portfolio: all the color and the 
character and the history of her native city; not its mere money- 
making or money-spending side. It’s just noticing, just having 
eyes. 

Children, bless ’em, are never indifferent. Every trifle is a 
well-spring of joy to a child unless it belongs to the “poor little 
rich” class, whose whole short life is a welter of fine French dolls 
and imported mechanical marvels. Even such a child will often 
develop a healthy natural enthusiasm over a ten-cent mask, which 
means heaven knows what strange magic to his imagination; over 
a tiny sample bottle of perfume; over a nut-cracker and a bag 
of nuts that permits him to be at once destructive and generous 
to his heart’s content. 

(Continued on page xxii) 





T is said 
of Harry 
Linder, 


and with 
unmistakable 
authority, 
that, on the 
occasion of a 
dinner given 
some time 
ago, he pre- 
pared in hon- 
or of the 
event a wax 


bowl en- 
riched with 
figures. This 


bowl was an 
excuse for il- 
lustrating an 
elaborate 
theme, a story 
wherein the 
sculptor, in his own personal, intimate man- 
ner enlarged upon the occasion of the din- 
ner, upon the object of their meeting, and in 
a whimsical way peculiarly his own he had 
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The Serious Mood of the Sculptor. Note the Suggestion 


fun with certain superstitions and with the 
company. Indeed, the bowl was a diary, a 
journal of the little society, revealing little 
secrets in a peculiar manner, and prom- 
inent in certain places could be seen the in- 
fluence of the ideals of the society, and ad- 
jacent thereto, as if reminding us of the 
limitations of human power and by way of 
contrast, he put a little memoranda show- 
ing how conspicuous and often had been 
the failure to reach the ideal! Of course, 
it was intimate in its significance, It pro- 
moted free discussion. Great was the ac- 
claim as one after another, the humor, the 
philosophic reasonings were telling! It was 
searching. “Look,” cried one. “Here is 
another thing he has to say.” “Cast it in 
bronze,” was the cry. “Yes, in bronze! 
Let us have a memento that will live. By 
all means cast in, then we can all have a 
copy and the distinguished sculptor can sign 
each copy and number it in the usual way. 
Perchance he can chase and etch a little 
something on the inside, out of sight, just 
within the lip, giving to each a personal 
touch, a personal reminder of the occasion.” 
And so amid the shouts and laughter, the 
idea of memorializing 
the same was born in the 
minds of his fellow- 
craftsmen. Harry Lin- 
der simply sat and 
smiled, a gentle, toler- 
ant, enigmatic smile, the 
smile of a good-natured 
and contented boy. Af- 
ter a while he toyed with 
his long wooden pipe, 
but did not say any- 
thing. The air was 
thick with smoke. Mu- 
sic and song, merri- 
ment and stories con- 
tinued, and, as if fas- 
cinated by the inanimate 
companion of the feast, 
looked at it, making fur- 
ther discoveries, and 
with their thumbs sym- 
pathetically followed 
lovingly the outer edge, 
in the way sculptors 
have of “building up,” 
as they call it, the deco- 
rations and enrichment. 
“Yes, by all means cast 
it, cast: it,” they shouted, 
pounding the table. 
Perhaps that relieved 
the tension, for, without 
as much as a sigh, the 
sculptor quietly reached 
forward, and smartly 
tapping the bowl a time 
or two with his long 
pipe, destroyed it. “Why 
not,” he _ whispered, 
“why not? Has it not 
served its purpose?” 
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THE WORK OF HARRY LINDER, 
SCULPTOR 


By SAMUEL HOWE 


You have the man! Yes, and you have the 
spirit dominating the man! I can see him 
at this moment, working, and can recall 
again the sensitive movement of his fingers, 
the intense enthusiasm and rapidity of the 
worker. His quick grasp of the subject 
was so evident. 

Many of his sketches were small and of 
modeling wax which, in the hands of this 
enthusiast, accepted with ease the most sub- 
tle, potent thought, holding it tenaciously. 
This enables him at any time to change the 
sketch, to modify, correct and add to at will. 
A few pennies purchased enough with 
which to transmit the fugitive smile of a 
child, the face of a woman, the mad gallop 
of a horse, the mysterious imagery of a 
storm upon a sandbank or the whirly-gig 
markings of a thunder cloud when seen 
against a clear sky. Many of his sketches 


and of his completed work are today in 
plaster and can be studied. They are well 
worth casting in bronze. 

Linder’s figures are intensely human with 
all their whimsicality. They are not angels. 
Take for instance his St. Cecilia. The per- 
sonification is winsome, persuasive and spir- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


itual. A little plasterine model is before me. 
It is the conception of the worker adapted 
to a holy water stoup for the entrance of a 
church or an oratory. It is its humanity 
that appeals. Look also at the heads which 
adorn his jewel boxes. They are captivat- 
ing. There is, as it were, the spirit, 
woman’s better spirit which seems to re- 
mind her sister that there are other triumphs 
than those of personal adornment. The 
faces are serious, very beautiful, and in 
several instances devoid of ornament, un- 
less you count that ornament wherein he 
essays to throw into contrast the exquisite 
features of the face by skilful manipulation 
of Oriental drapery. There is another 
where a child playfully adds to her head 
the petals of a tiny flower. Another closes 
its eyes—fantastic goddess !—with the con- 
summate audacity of the sex, knowing that 
sleep neither lessens her beauty nor neutral- 
izes her charm! Another with an air of 
insolence to be seen in the modeling of the 
mouth and nose and then, as if imbued 
with love of ornament, the sculptor has 
modeled the hair in pearl-like forms at cer- 
tain set and well-determined places. He has 
invested this deity, person or thing with a 
halo or aureole rain cloud of the gods, 
which has an intensely decorative quality. 

The sculptor-poet makes a “hit” with his 
ornaments for the fireplace. His fire-dogs 
are a revelation, veritable salamanders smil- 
ing in the heat of the flame, glorying in it. 
Orie closes her eyes in the intensity of en- 
joyment; the other is wide-awake. These 
goddesses are fire-worshipers, nymphs of 
the modern as well as the ancient world, 
typifying the insatiable passion of youth 
and its determination to enjoy to the full 
without being scorched if possible, but still 
to enjoy. The wonderful draping is intact, 
seeming to support the accepted thought, 
“we can only be sullied by our own weak- 
ness, The flame that destroys comes not 
from without but from within and by our 
own consent.” 

The epic quality of Linder’s imaginings 


reveal themselves in the little as well as the 
big things in the vast panorama of domes- 
tic deities. His jewel boxes, library orna- 
ments, fire irons and dogs, placques, elec- 
tric lights and sconces, to which he added 
ornaments and quite often delightful little 
heads, are entertaining. He does not chide, 
he does not belittle, he does not compete 
with woman’s love of ornament, of adorn- 
ing herself with the jewels at hand and that 
are available, but he skilfully reveals his 
personal preference for that kind of woman 
who possess the broad humanity of the glo- 
rious West, inspiring to the full the heroic 
fibre in the soul of men, and that many 
women are best adorned when let alone and 
that, after all, her greatest influence upon 
man is the reminder of the immeasurable 
something he can neither define nor attain. 
There is about some of the work a rever- 
ence and awe! And there is some which is 
indeed critical! Here is a Byzantine queen, 
a decoration for a jewel box. She is cold, 
callous and self-satisfied. The length of 
the neck is accented by the elongation of 
the hair which on each side forms ringlets. 
They in turn are smoothed out in the center 
as icicles or magnified pearls or drops of 
blood. Here, here is the personification of 
the woman who is a law unto herself. The 
sculptor has revealed the spirit of self at its 
worst. 

Of German parents, he was born in this 
city, receiving his early education in the 
Twenty-third Street school. At seventeen 
he went to Germany with his mother, study- 
ing in Rhenish, Bavaria, with Adam Bock 
of Lauterecken, and it was his daughter 
that Linder married. For a time he studied 
with the Director of the Munich Academy 
and afterwards was so fortunate as to 
spend a brief time in the Eternal City. 
Some of his best work appeared in the 
St. Louis exhibition of 1903, and one of his 
most important commissions was a fountain 
and three wonderful pairs of andirons. 

“Linder was clean and white all through, 
with the soul of a poet. He was also a 





To Children the Garden Seat Is Frequently a Stage 
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A Candlestick Typifying Surrender of Self 
to Dispel Darkness 


dreamer. And with all his originality and 
obvious love of the beautiful, which caused 





A Fountain to the Juvenile God of Wind 





him to be classed as a genius, he was way- 
ward,” says one who knew him well, who 
worked with him, who understood him. We 
are, in this great land of ours, too swayed 
by the conventional. It is perhaps the real- 
izing of this that caused my friend to add, 
when he spoke to Linder, “Go to Paris. Go 
to Paris, where the individual is idealized. 
Here he is lost! Here it is not individuality 
but universality that counts—that spells 
what is generally called ‘progress’ !” 

He molded altar pieces, relics, placques 
for mementoes decorating or ennobling a 
private oratory by bringing into the king- 
dom some subtle portrayal of a worldly 
scene which had been spiritualized by sacri- 
fice. And into the wonderful fairyland of 
woman’s caprice and personal adornment, 
he wrought, with a wealth of feminine 
knowledge, the borders of mirrors, hand 
mirrors or wall mirrors. They were beau- 
tiful! His jewel boxes were a surprise! 
His caskets, the handles of his paper 
knives, the delightful baubles of the bou- 
doir, the woman’s sanctum, were enriched, 
of course, by a fugitive smile of the woman. 
It appears everywhere, in all forms. It was 
to present woman at her best that he in- 
vented ornament, turning every way. His 
subtle curves were not recognizable as shells 
or seaweed or foliage and flowers, as is 
often the custom by sculptors, but rather 
did he acknowledge the quick movement of 
drapery, light and delicate, thin and aerial 
drapery which was Oriental as much as 
anything. Some have classified it as medi- 
eval. Doubtless he was a student of the 
Orient, a student of that but little under- 
stood cult, which in some superhuman man- 
ner seems to concern itself with the thing 
before it, caring very little for precedent 
that quality which makes of’ a statuette a 
thing of infinite beauty. 

He was a fascinating personality, de- 
lightful as a companion, charming in his 
naive simplicity. He loved these little 
nymphs, these witches, these tiny cherubs, 
and in the faces of his women he trans- 
mitted the spirit of life and rare presence! 
It brought tears to the eyes to see his de- 
capitated goddesses lay on the floor for no 
other fault than that they failed to please 
the worker at that moment. Perchance in 
his subtle covering of the figure with gos- 
samer-like drapery he had encroached some- 
what upon the flesh and so he abandoned it, 
throwing it away to begin all over again! 
His garden seat, supported by two children 
engaged intently upon looking at a third 
standing, as they so frequently do, upon 
the seat, is one more illustration of his 
adaptability. The seat is an incident. The 
children illustrated life. This was Linder’s 
conception of the new art with its human 
call, and yet, with it all, there was the alle- 
giance to architecture of the right kind. 
“Get him, man; chase him up, get photo- 
graphs, anything!” said an editor. “From 
the ‘other side’ have I had a demand for his 
work. His interest has reached a great 
distance! Here he may be unknown, but 
beyond the ‘fish pond’ he is loved!” 

And now America realizes the measure 
of this man when it is too late. 


FOUND IN 
THE SHOPS 


By EULALIE ANDREAS 


be nothing new next year as every- 

thing novel has already been 

thought of and so we are always 
surprised at the annual crop of “Christmas 
novelties.” Thus we continue ever to pur- 
chase new things to send along to our 
Christmas list people. 

For simple gifts are numerous acceptable 
little articles, the smallest of which is a tiny 
flower-pot of seeds which grow into a 
sturdy but miniature plant within two days 
after water is poured onto the seeds. It is 
an interesting proceeding to watch, espe- 
cially for children or an invalid. This gift- 
let may be put into a fancy box and sent in 
true holiday style, giving it a more impor- 
tant look than the modest price of it would 
indicate, for it is only ten cents in its orig- 
inal form of flower-pot and seeds. 

Bayberry candles come with a sprig of 
holly this year and a personal verse on a 
card. And all of this, including two of the 
candles, is only twenty-five cents. 

But the popular bayberry candles are 
rivaled at present by those made of bees’ 
wax. They are a fine shade of tan and 
come in good shapes. Some are short and 
fat and some are tall and slim. The long 
ones are called tapers and for three in a 
box with verse of greeting are fifty cents. 
The short stout ones, two in the box, with 
verses, are the same in price. Each set has 
a message from the bee to thee. 

The balancing parrot is a fascinating 
creature and will prove a diversion in our 
hours of ease. If Polly is placed on the 
edge of a shelf or on any ledge she will 
swing back and forth with a pendulum mo- 
tion for two minutes or more. This lovely 
bird is of painted flat wood with a beautiful 
sweep of her long tail. From the point of 
her beak to the tip of her tail she measures 
seventeen inches. This is the middle-sized 
parrot. Prices range from 75 cents to 
$1.50. They are made in either gorgeous 
colors or all white, and they are very true 
to nature. 

Russia has sent over to us some interest- 
ing “drawing-room size” nine-pins repre- 
senting peasants in all their glory. They 
are excellently carved and painted. They 
may be merely admired or else put to actual 
use as a game. The figures are about a 
foot high in the sets costing $4.50, and pro- 
portionately small for those less expensive. 
The lowest-priced ones are $1.75. Each set 
includes two balls. 

A “Billy Bumpkin” should go to every 
house where there is a child of doll age. He 
has a little cat and he’s very fond of that. 
Billy is not very tall, about six inches or so, 
and his kitten is just the size she should be. 
They fit into a neat box and sell for 85 cents, 
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The handy “costumer” comes in many a 
fine attire this year. Charming wee ones 
for the baby’s clothes are of wicker or of 
wood and adorned gaily with ribbon rose- 
buds, lace, bows and so on. If preferred, 
they can be bought without any trimming, 
in wicker or enameled wood, in any color, 
Some of the newest ideas in them are bro- 
cade-covered and bedecked with ribbon 
flowers. Large ones for grown-ups are 
made the same, and many of these have a 
hat form at the top to match the trimming 
scheme. Prices run from $1.50 up to 
$22.00. 

In some of the foreign shops in New 
York are to be found curious brass 
knockers, and the prices seem very low 
for them. I have recently seen interesting 
ones at only 75 cents. From that up to 
$1.50. 

At a Russian store are shown inexpensive 
and very effective tea sets which would 
seem an acceptable gift at small cost. They 
are of plain colors with a decided foreign 
look. There are five pieces in each set: 
teapot, creamer, sugar-bowl and two cups 
and saucers. Only $1.50 is the price for all. 
Duplicate or additional pieces may be had 
at proportionate rates. 

At a smart place on Fifth Avenue an 
importer also offers bargains in tea and 
chocolate sets of the fashionable coarse 
wares in the pottery line. One of the most 
decorative and attractive sets is of a lovely 
blue with white cherry blossoms put on 
with a master stroke. 

Another is of greens and browns and 
wood colors suggestive of Japan in its dec- 
oration. In chocolate sets there are various 
new shapes in the pots, some of which are 
like jugs with a broad top. In coloring they 
are rich browns and splendid tans. Green 
comes in some of them as well. 

The prices for these choice sets are from 
$2.00 to $3.00 only for from three to five 
pieces. 

The new fabric plants are a marvelous 
imitation of Nature’s originals, including 
the fragrance. Roses, pansies, thistles, 
asters, nasturtiums and primroses are 
among the most perfect reproductions. 
There is excellent golden rod, too, now. In 
some of the out-of-the-way shops the prices 
are astonishingly low, from one to four 
dollars only for them, including the good- 
looking jardiniére of wood or a paper- 
covered flower-pot. 

For the linen shelf are little cushions of 
lavender flowers and also a hand-woven 
green grass cloth cushion laced at both ends 
and filled with delicious lemon verbena 
leaves, dried. With it is a very expressive 
hand-illumined verse of greeting. Fifty 
cents is the price for it. 
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Oreba Tea Set: Pot, $1.00. Sugar Bowl, 15 Cents. Dish for Lemon, 10 Japanese Tea Set of Imperial Blue Decorated in White Cherry 


Cents. Pitcher, 50 Cents. Bowl with Spout and Handle of Twisted Blossoms. Similar in Price to the Oreba Set. Both Sets Are Ser- 
Reeds, 50 Cents. Cups and Saucers, 35 Cents Each viceable and Decorative 





Some of the Newest Patterns in Dedham Ware Including Dr. Denman Ross’ Lion Plate, 
Adapted from an Old Tapestry; Dolphin, French Mushroom, Fish, Turtle, Lobster, Crab, 
Lily, Quail, English Mushroom, Cherries, Wild Rose and Pineapple Designs. Nothing Dims 
the Popularity of the Dedham Rabbit Who is Much in Evidence This Season 








Holiday 
Hints and 


Suggestions The Wooden Parrot Comes in Three Sizes 
and Three Prices 























“Sunshine Ware” Is the Invention of a Young Woman of New York. 
Only in Her Own Little Studio Shop Is It Sold. It Is Lustrous, 
and Iridescent. This Bedside Set Comes in an Attractive Box 
with Ribbons and Christmas Accessories, and an Outside “Con- 
tainer” Ready to Ship. The Price Complete is, $10.00 Interesting Danish Pottery 
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Realistic Copenhagen Animals More Copenhagen Ware 
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“Heigh ho! sing, heigh ho! unto the 
green holly; 
* * * * * 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! This life 
is most jolly!” 


S the year draws to its close it gives 

A us parting cheer and happy mem- 
ories of the greatest festival of 
Christian nations, the joyous 
Christmastide. And the spirits of good fel- 
lowship, hospitality and generosity seem to 
pervade every nook and corner of every 
domicile in the land, like elfins gay, ready 
spread their gifts broadcast among man- 

ind. 

In order to give fitting expression to this 
feeling of gayety and good will it has be- 
come the custom to make our homes bright 
with decorations of one kind or another, 
which unfortunately are not always chosen 
with good taste or combined with artistic 
effect. 

The thought of Christmas brings with it 
visions of holly and mistletoe, and the bright 
red and shining green arouse our latent 
laughter and joy which responsibility and 
care seem to have dulled. And we enter 
into all the jollity and mirth of the young 
people until we fully appreciate the couplet 
from Shakespeare which is quoted above as 
the text of this short treatise on how to 
broaden and simplify the schemes of dec- 
oration we shall follow in the coming holi- 
day season. 

Quite naturally, therefore, it has come 
about that red and green should be the 
Christmas colors. 

There is, however, a wide range of possi- 
bilities in the artistic adaptation of these 
two complementary colors, and their strong 
contrasts to each other. The day of cheap 
paper decorations in crude shades with 
gaudy tinsel and often grotesque forms 
must necessarily have been short-lived, and 
the reaction has come in a desire for sim- 
pler, more natural features, giving greater 
dignity and worth to the general scheme. 

If we take our cue from Mother Nature, 
we find the Christmas colors most beautiful- 
ly exemplified in the broad field of snow 
stretching out to the glowing tints of the 
sunset, framed between rows of rich, green 
hemlocks, spruce or pine trees. 

We all remember the old Scotch adage 
that a “green Yuletide makes a full Kirk- 
yard.” And so the ideal Christmas for 
both health and happiness of all should be 
a snowy one; and if it be not, we feel some- 
how that the calendar has wandered far 
afield. 

This, of course, applies to the latitudes 
where we can reasonably expect snow at this 
season of the year. 
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By, LILA G. A. WOOLFALL: 


I sometimes wonder what it must be like 
to live where Christmas is never snowy! 

All this leads to a point deserving of espe- 
cial emphasis in Christmas decorations; 
namely, the value of white as a background 
for them. In arranging and ornamenting 
Christmas trees, the sheets of white cotton 
batting can be made to serve most admira- 
bly, as, when pulled apart, making two 
layers out of one, the surface is quite 
fleecy, like new fallen snow. A white sheet 
spread on the floor beneath the tree not only 
protects the carpet or rug from injury but 
hides any inharmonious shades of color, 
and therefore makes a much more natural 
as well as artistic setting for the tree. 

Grouped about it may be boxes with the 
sheet thrown loosely over them, and the 
cotton batting spread here and there, kept 
in place by evergreen boughs strewn be- 
neath the tree as one might see them in 
their native woods. 

The branches of the tree should be out- 
lined here and there with puffs of the soft 
white cotton caught on the twigs just as the 
snow falls and clings in spite of the swaying 
of the boughs. These suggestions are based 
on the supposition that candles are not used. 
All small gifts should be wrapped in white 
tissue-paper, tied with a red or green rib- 
bon, or both, and hung upon the branches. 
The larger ones, and toys should be piled 
upon the snow banks at the foot of the 
tree. 

A charming scheme was seen in one 
house where orange bunting was placed 
above a white wall forming a frieze, against 
which flat boughs of hemlock and spruce 
were placed. The room was cleverly lighted 
and the effect was of sunset light seen 
through woodland vistas. 

Then, when tiny colored electric light 
bulbs begin to twinkle among the branches, 
the result is all that can be desired. 

Until one has tried it, no one knows how 
charmingly rich in effect and spicy in odor 
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* DECORATIONS 


are these mural decorations from the woods. 
They cost so little, too, for those who live 
nearby, and even city dwellers can get them 
by taking a trolley ride into the suburbs. 

Remember this, in combining ribbon with 
Nature’s gifts, flowers, plants, or boughs of 
trees, never put it where it seems only to 
serve a decorative purpose. If festooning 
an evergreen rope, let the ribbon catch it up 
at regular intervals. If a wreath is to be 
hung in a window or elsewhere, hang it by 
the ribbon, and not by a cord with the bot- 
tom of the wreath decorated by a large bow 
of ribbon pendant from it, and looking de- 
cidedly out of place. 

There is a beautiful crisp evergreen 
creeper known as the Christmas vine whose 
existence was only made known to the 
writer last summer, which would be a sea- 
sonable and beautiful adjunct to the table 
decorations, as well as in other parts of the 
house. That is, if it might be found. It is, 
however, shy and retiring and hides its 
beauty far away in the woods. 

Another glossy green plant for mantel use 
is the small bay tree which is always so 
sturdy and full of life beneath its weight of 
snow. A hedge of these across a mantel, 
or ‘hearth, on the window sills, or enclosing 
the space allotted to the Christmas tree, as 
a border to the white sheet, would be very 
old-timey in effect, like the box-bordered 
gardens of long ago. 

Its glowing color and grace of form area 
welcome addition to any scheme of Yule- 
tide decoration. 

As a last word in these general sugges- 
tions, which each individual must apply to 
a particular need or locality, let us caution 
against any note of artificiality in the ma- 
terials used or the effects desired. 

Truth and sincerity are embodied in the 
real Christmas spirit, and so let us get away 
from show and tinsel and gaudy papers, and 
bring into our homes as much as possible of 
the spicy, odorous, living greens and reds 
of the woods and fields, the real Christmas 
decorations that the great Creator has 
spread broadcast over the face of nature. 
In Isaiah, Chap. 60, Verse 13 we find: 

“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree and the bor 
altogether, to beautify the place of my sanc- 
tuary ; and I will make the place of my feet 
glorious.” 

These can all become ours at the cost of a 
little time and effect if we will but seek them 
in their native haunts, and return with our 
hands laden, our cheeks glowing, and our 
pulses quickened by contact with the keen 
frosty air, while our hearts sing praises to 
the Babe of Bethlehem, in commemoration 
of whose birth all true Christmas fétes are 
planned. 
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THE LIBRARY 
SHELF 


























Leaves Taken from a Single Specimen of 
Common Holly, Showing Difference in Out- 
line and Spinyness 





Holly in the Royal Gardens, Kew 
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ITH holly, which has been in gen- 
W eral use for so many centuries, it 

might naturally be supposed that 

a.great many legends and super- 
stitions would centre round it, and such is 
the case, numerous ones having originated 
through its use for Christmas decorations. 
When it was first used for this purpose it 
is impossible to say, but, anterior to the 
Christian era it appears to have been made 
use of in the celebration of idolatrous festi- 
vals, more particularly the festival of the 
Saturnalia, a feast given over to wanton ex- 
cesses of all descriptions, at which time all 
old books agree that it was used in large 
quantities. The early Christians, we are in- 
formed, adopted the use of the holly in the 
celebration of Christmas, so that they 
should not be conspicuous amongst their 
countrymen who were celebrating the great 
Saturnalian feast. Other authors ascribe 
its use to a probable relic of Druidism. In 
reference to this, Dr. Chandler in his 
Travels in Greece, says, “Houses were 
decked with them (holly branches), that the 
sylvan spirits might repair to them un- 
nipped by frosts and cold winds, until a 
milder season had renewed the foliage of 
their darling abodes.” 

There is an English superstition which 
probably had its origin in much the same 
manner as the foregoing. It says that 
“Holly was brought in so that the fays 
might hang in each leaf and cling on each 
bough during Christmas time when spirits 
had no power.” In the same work the fol- 
lowing statement is made: “In commem- 
oration of the infant Saviour having laid on 
a manger, it is customary, in some parts of 
Italy, to deck mangers at Christmas time 
with moss, sow thistle, cypress and prickly 
holly.” 

The origin of the use of holly for Christ- 
mas decorations in our own country is diffi- 
cult to trace, though quite likely it was a 
custom brought by the Romans. Conclusive 
evidence, however, exists to show that it 
was popular several centuries ago under the 
various names of holm, hulver, holy and 
holly. Loudon, in his Arboretum et Fruti- 
cetum, says, “The first record of its use for 
Christmas decorations was in the time of 
Henry VI.” 

In some parts of the country, people are 
very particular to put holly up for Christ- 
mas decorations on a certain day and take 
it down on a certain day. In other places 
it is considered to be very unlucky to take 
holly into a house before Christmas eve, 
and in other districts it is said to be de- 
cidedly unfortunate for an invalid if any- 
one takes a branch of holly into a sick room, 
the patient being almost sure to have a 
serious relapse or possibly die. This super- 
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HOLLY, YEW 
AND BOX 


By W. DALLIMORE 

















1. Ilex Dipyrena, 2. 1. Dipyrena Elliptica, 3. 1. 
Cornuta, 4. 1. Insignis, 5. 1. Opaca, 6. 1. 
Cassine, 7. 1. Glabra 
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26 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


stition, I am informed, still prevails in some 
parts of Middlesex. 

As it is considered unlucky to take holly 
into a house before Christmas eve, so it is 
also said to be unlucky if it not taken down 
before Candlemas eve, and as a punishment 
to the maidens who have neglected the 
work, goblins will appear and frighten 
them. 

In connection with this superstition the 
following verse by Herrick, culled from the 
pages of Plant Lore, page 377, is pre- 
sented : 

“Down with the holly and ivy all 
Wherewith ye deck the Christmas Hall, 
So that the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there—maids ’tend to me— 
So many goblins ye shall see.” 


A common idea prevailed in some coun- 
try places a few years ago that dire disaster 
would attend the occupants of a house who 
were unwise enough to take their holly 
down before Shrove Tuesday, at which time 
it must be burnt on the same fire as that on 
which pancakes were fried. 

In some out-of-the-way parts of Kent a 
custom was in vogue some years ago for 
the girls of various villages to make guys of 
holly branches to burn on Shrove Tuesday, 
the lads retaliating with guys of ivy. 

A superstition prevails in Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire to the effect that holly 
that has been used for church decoration 
is highly valuable, as the keeping of a ber- 
ried sprig ensures the owner a lucky year. 

The same work informs us that in Derby- 
shire the opinion prevails that “according 
as to whether smooth or rough leaved holly 
is taken into a house at Christmas, so will 
the wife or husband be master for the 
year.” 

In the days when witchcraft was cred- 
ited, holly is stated to have been used by 
witches in their spells and incantations. In 
Plant Lore we learn that “holly, juniper 
and mistletoe berries were used to form a 
witch’s chain, each link being finished with 
an acorn.” In some of the old herbals the 
authors refer to branches of holly being 
used as a defence against witchcraft, and in 
reference to this a correspondent in an early 
volume of the Floricultural Cabinet says, 
“But this precaution has become unneces- 
sary, since old ladies have lost their charm- 
ing powers and the spells of the youthful 
fair are too agreeable to be driven from us 
by a rod of holly.” 

In Plant Lore the following is also re- 
corded: “The disciples of Zoroaster, or 
fire-worshippers, believe that the holly tree 
casts no shadow, and both in Persia and 
India they employ an infusion of its leaves 
in connection with their religious observ- 
ances. They also sprinkle the face of a 


newly-born child with water impregnated 
with holly bark.” 

Proverbs bearing reference to the holly 
do not seem to be numerous, but the fol- 
lowing one about a confirmed prevaricator 
is very much to the point and worthy of 
mention: 





“He lees never but when the 
hollen is green.” 

In Scotland the holly has always been 
held in esteem, and it was selected by the 
Clan Drummond as its badge. Colonel 
Drummond, of Blair Drummond, Perth- 
shire, informs me that it has been the rec- 
ognized badge of the clan for many genera- 
tions, but he never heard why it was chosen. 

Many of the Scottish clans use native 
trees and animals for their badges, and 
probably the selection dates back to the 
days of chivalry, when the mystic mean- 
ings attached to the names may have had 
something to do with their adoption. 

In the Language of Flowers the holly is 
said to mean foresight. 

Poets have not neglected the holly, and 
the following verses of songs, ballads, 
carols, etc., have been selected for quota- 
tion: 

The first consists of four verses from a 
song entitled “The Ivy and the Holly Girl,” 
by John Keegan, a clever Irish peasant poet 
who lived in the early part of the last cen- 
tury, and, like Burns, composed his poetry 
in the intervals of peasant labor. (See 
Irish Songs and Song Writers, by C. M. 
‘Collins, p. 276.) 

“Come buy my nice fresh ivy and my holly 
sprigs so green, 

I have the finest branches that ever yet 
were seen, 

Come buy from me, good Christians, and 
let me home, I pray, 

And I’ll wish ‘Merry Christmas Time’ and 

a ‘Happy New Year’s Day.’ 


‘Ah! won’t you buy my ivy? the loveliest 


ever seen! 

Ah! won’t you buy my holly boughs all 
you who love the green! 

Do take a little bunch of each, and on my 
knees I’ll pray, 

That God may bless your Christmas, and 
be your ‘New Year’s Day.’ 


’Twas a dying maiden sung while the cold 
hail rattled down, 

And fierce winds whistled mournfully o’er 
Dublin’s dreary town; ‘ 

One stiff hand clutched her ivy-sprigs and 
holly-boughs so fair 

With the other she kept brushing the hail- 
drops from her hair. 


In Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” the fol- 
lowing lines occur in stanza xxx: 
‘With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.” 


Then in stanza; Ixxviii we find: 
“Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.” 


Whilst later on in stanza cv the lines 
occur: 
“Tonight ungather’d let us leave 
This laurel, let this holly stand.” 


With writers of Christmas carols the 
holly has always been a favorite subject, 
and on many occasions it has been men- 
tioned, since the first one we have any rec- 


ord of appeared in the reign of Henry VI. 
The last I have noticed is by Lady Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu, which appeared in the 
Daily Mail on Christmas morning 1906. 
. The first two verses of this are as fol- 
lows: 
“To many a one were the tidings foretold 
(Oh! the bright red berry and the green 
holly tree!) 
Ola — appearing to shepherds of 
ol 
(So sing men and maidens, and hearken 
to me). 


To the shepherds affrighted the angels did 


say 
(Oh! the bright red berry and the green 
holly tree!) 
To ~ we bring tidings of great joy this 
ay 
(Then sing men and maidens and 
hearken to me).” 

I dreamed of wanderings in the woods 
amongst the holly green; 

I dreamed of my own native cot, and porch 
with ivy screen; 

I dreamed of lights for ever dimmed of 
hopes that can’t return— 

And dropped a tear on Christmas fires that 
never more can burn.” 

The next is from a poem of nine verses 
by Wm. Harrison, published in the Flori- 
cultural Cabinet for 1841, page 88: 

“Oh! lively holly tree, 
How cheering thou to me 
When winter’s howling tempests drive 
around; 
How pleasing still to view 
Thy sweet unchanging hue 
When every other tree is bare and 
leafless found. 


For through the varying year 
No yellow tints appear 
To streak thy leaves with symptoms of 
decay ; 
When spring’s mild zephyrs blow 
And summer’s fervors glow, 
The same sweet aspect still dost thou 
display. 


When bounteous autumn pours 
Her rich o’erflowing stores, 
And the descending vale is redden’d all 
Into the gorgeousness 
Which does the farmer bless 
And loudly on his grateful feeling call, 


When winter’s darken’d day 
O’er nature’s charms bear sway, - 
And Flora’s beauties fall beneath the 
blast, 
Oh! still is to be seen 
Thy everlasting green, 
Delightful and still lovely to the last.” 


Hotty, Yew & Box, witH Notes ON 
OTHER EveRGREENS. By W. Dallimore. 
175 Illustrations. The descriptions of the 
varieties of the common holly are based on 
the monograph by Thomas Moore. Lon- 
don: John Lane, The Bodley Head. New 
York: John Lane Company. Price, $5.00. 
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THE TOY-HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














By RODNEY NOYES 








AS anyone noticed how art is in- 
vading Toyland? And conquer- 
ing it, too! Not only have me- 
chanical marvels reached that 

Land of Toy, not only have kin- 
dergartens and schools estab- 
lished themselves therein, dis- 
guised as play, but fine cabinet- 
workers and interior decorators 
have become naturalized citizens ; 
real construction is one of the 
pillars of the state. 

One of the most engaging of 
playthings is a box of building 
materials: small bricks made of 
artificial stone in three sizes, 
some colored red and some buff, 
as would be expected of bricks ; 
also slates for roofing ; also vari- 
ous metal parts—bridges, rails, 
roof-ridges and the like,—for we 
live in an age of steel construc- 
tion, and Toyland architects are 
up-to-date. 

What cannot a child build with 
these! Celebrated edifices, the 
Cathedral of Cologne, a Russian 
basilica (probably that of St. Sa- 
vior at Moscow), Faneuil Hall, 
—all entirely recognizable—besides for- 
tresses, castles, town-halls, railway stations 
and plain—or ornate—residences. For some 
of these he must follow the designs and ac- 
curately drawn ground plans that are fur- 
nished with each box of blocks, and are the 
work of skilled architects. Others will be 
the carrying out of his own fancies. And 


Blocks. 


Imported from Germany. Six Different De- 
‘Signs May Be on. from the One Set of 
nits 


if his fancy runs to cities and islands on a 
floor ocean, with ships plying between them, 
a la H. G. Wells, there is no reason why he 
should not indulge it to hearts content. 





A Group of Miniature Buildings Made from the Richter Anchor 
St. Agnes Church, New York City and Cottages of Var- 


ious Designs 


Indeed, these artificial stones seem in 
some respects better than the wooden blocks 
provided by Wells’ “shining and distin- 
guished uncle” who “towered up above the 
common levels of humanity.” For this rea- 
son, the slight roughness of their surface 
makes for stability; when piled on one an- 
other they are less likely to slip off than 
wooden blocks. And if the proud creator 
wishes to preserve some triumph of the 
building art for a few days, he can make a 
capital mortar by mixing sand and muci- 
lage that is easily washed off in luke-warm 
water. These truly superior bricks may al- 
ways be washed ; they do not wear out; they 
are unbreakable; any that are lost may be 
replaced, as they are made in standard sizes. 
Box may be added to box, as the skill and 
demands of the little builder advance, till 
from his original simple fifty-cent box he 
becomes the possessor of practically unlim- 
ited homogeneous material. 

Architectural too, though less substantial, 
is a new book, whose stiff colored leaves 
may be folded and set up as a summer cot- 
tage. Its doors and windows open; its 
real rooms have real furniture; it has even 
a lawn and a standing hedge in front. More 
elaborate is a charming old-fashioned coun- 
try house with reasonably spacious grounds, 
to be laid out as a formal garden. With 
this comes material for making flagged 
paths, also pasteboard hedges, trellises, rose 
arbors, shrubbery and flowers to be cut out 
and inserted where they will be most effec- 
tive. This scheme is called Frances Dun- 
can’s “Gardencraft,” after the clever woman 
who invented it. The price is $2.50. 
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Doll-houses used to be, like real houses, 
of the deadly dull dry-goods-box type, but 
the tidal wave of taste has swept in, bear- 
ing on its very crest gray cement bunga- 
lows and white-columned Colo- 
nial homes. Occasionally one 
can even find an exact reproduc- 
tion of some such historic dwell- 
ing as Longfellow’s house at 
Cambridge. One evil habit of 
the German toy-maker cannot be 
denied, however; he still likes 
to gild classic columns and paint 
window-sashes pink. 

Many of the latest decorative 
notions are introduced into these 
domiciles for the doll. If you 
are a devotee of mission furni- 
ture you can find Lilliputian 
monkish settees and heavy 
tables; or you may prefer cozy- 
looking chintz-covered “grand- 
father” chairs. Wee replicas of 
grandfathers’ clocks and seven- 
branched candle-sticks may 
adorn the rooms, a small brass 
knocker may set off the re- 
spectable front door and tiny 
stiff potted bay-trees may stand 
on either side of it. An _ enterprising 
firm of tobacconists issues dainty little 
copies of Oriental rugs, which are seized 
upon eagerly, or minute fur rugs with fierce 
heads of bears or tigers may lie on the floor. 
As a matter of fact, these are intended for 
penwipers, but little recks the doll-house- 
keeper; the very hall-mark of “being artis- 






The Illustration Shows the Front and Rear 
Views of One House 
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tic” consists in turning things from their 
original purposes. 

Our grandmothers’ dolls were stuffed 
with sawdust, their limbs were sewn to their 
tight bodies, on their china faces were 
painted slick bands of hair and staring eyes. 
Our mothers took pride in wax dolls hav- 
ing “truly” hair, and eyes that closed when 
they were laid on their backs. It was a mo- 
ment for shudders when those eyes were 
seen apart from the rest of the organism 
—mere glass balls with a weight attached! 
To us of the nineteenth century came the 
French jointed dolls, with cherubic pink and 
white bisque faces, adorable, albeit of a cer- 
tain sameness. But the lucky children of 
today are getting dolls of the most varied 
expression: dolls designed by true artists, 
modeled into near-humanity by able sculp- 
tors, or synthetized into amusingly active 
little wooden folk, like witty caricatures by 
Caran d’Ache and Forain. Saucy, rosy 
“Kewpies” are among the latest. Rose 
O’Neill, the illustrator, invented them and 
traveled to Germany to see them reproduced 
as toys with all the fascinations of their 
plump bodies and roguish sidewise eyes. 
For Germany is still the fatherland of toys, 
as it was when someone rhymed: 


“The children of Deutschland take 
pleasure in making 

What the children of England take 
pleasure in breaking.” 


Thence come bandsmen dolls, blowing 
trumpets, with distended cheeks; thence 
come Max and Maurice dolls, that represent 
to the life Busch’s comic heroes, having 
funny stiff forelocks on top of their heads 
and wearing the German fashions of fifty 
years ago. Thence come, best of all, the 
chubby realistic country boys and girls 
turned out by Kathe Kruse, the famous 
German doll-maker ; they have healthy, in- 
genuous child faces, are dressed in simple 
woolen skirts or trousers, red jackets and 
knitted caps, and look as though they 
might trudge right off to some village 
school. 

It is noticeable, by the way, how many 
women artists have distinguished them- 
selves in the right womanly art of designing 
playthings. An American girl originated 
the impish Campbell Kids; another Ameri- 
can girl is responsible for “Billikens” ; 
those exquisite wax figures that display the 
latest fashions with such alluring grace and 
dash are the work of a talented French 
sculptress; the first Teddy-bear was made 
by Margarethe Steiff, of a notable German 
family that specializes in animal toys. 

And what animals they create! Huge 
lions that roar, life-sized ostriches that 
carry a full-grown man, tall camels with 
gay Oriental housings, great furry white 
polar bears with disconsolate pointed muz- 
zles that turn wistfully from side to side. 

Little boys, one imagines, favor these an- 
imals, where little girls prefer dolls. Just 
as laddies play “prisoners and police,” 
while lassies dramatize the excitement of 
authority and restraint by playing “school.” 
For this special purpose progressive Toy- 
land provides very grand three-fold screens, 


painted like brick walls with vines growing 
up them and small windows in the sides; 
the front fold has an actual practical door 
and is finished with a high gable wherein 
hangs a real bell. Fancy the delight of 
ringing the “play” school-bell and passing 
through that “play” school door! Any holi- 
day looks tame in comparison. 

Once upon a time the only chairs available 
were plain pieces painted red, or carpet- 
covered folding-stools. Nowadays minia- 
ture Morris chairs come for the Little Wee 
Bear who must needs imitate the Great Big 
Growly Bear; admirably designed Windsor 
armchairs may be had in small; sturdy, well- 
made willow “hour-glass” chairs come in 
children’s sizes. 





Inmates of Toy Town 








THE MORGAN 
RAPHAEL 




















HE interest which has been shown in Mr. 
Morgan’s Madonna di Sant’ Antonio since 
its arrival in New York may make it worth 

while to discuss briefly a detail which has nothing 
to do with the quality of the painting as a work 
of art, namely, the identity of the saints, intro- 
duced by Raphael on each side of the throne, 
says H. F. in the Bulletin of The Metropolitan. 
In regard to three of these there has been no 
disagreement among the many authorities who 
have published the picture. In the foreground 
stand the two great Apostles, Saint Peter with 
the keys and Saint Paul leaning on his sword. 
Behind Saint Peter is Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria, her right hand resting on the wheel. The 
attributes given to these three saints leave no 
doubt as to whom the artist meant to represent, 
but the fourth figure has been variously called 
Cecilia, Dorothea, Rosalia, and Margaret. 

The least probable identification, for which 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle are chiefly responsible, is 
Saint Margaret. When they described the paint- 
ing, the “restoration,” made some years before 
to conceal a crack crossing the faces of the two 
female saints, had not been removed, and the 
“wreaths of pure white roses” which they men- 
tioned doubtless appeared white. Moreover, Saint 
Margaret is usually represented not with roses, 
but with a garland of pearls in allusion to her 
name, or of daisies because of her pastoral cares, 
her most constant attributes being the dragon 
and the cross. 

The identification of the figure as Saint Rosalia, 
arising from the attribute of the roses, seems 
equally mistaken. When she wears the crown 
of roses, they are usually white, and in the most 
common representations angels crown her with 
roses. Also, Saint Rosalia was not martyred, 
and as the saint in question, like Saint Catherine, 
holds a palm, the universal symbol of martyrdom, 
the former can hardly be the patroness of Paler- 
mo. Her late date, the twelfth century, and her 


minor importance, as compared with the three 
great early martyrs in the picture, make it inap- . 
propriate that she should be grouped with them. 

In type and attributes she bears a marked re- 
semblance to the fourth saint. 
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THE JEWELRY OF A 
TUSCAN CRAFTSMAN 


recognized as an important b 

of the fine arts. It is no longer con. 

sidered merely as a phase of the 
craftsman’s skill, but is coming into its own 
as an art that is worthy to rank in the same 
category as miniature painting, ivory cary- 
ing or enameling. This is in reality no new 
departure, for from ancient times the arti- 
ficer of gold and precious stones has been 
sought for his skill and honored for his 
art. Popes and emperors in the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, when art was an im- 
portant part of the life of the people, did 
not hesitate to shower favors upon the de- 
signer of beautiful jewelry, so highly con- 
sidered was his craft. 

We have departed from this standard, 
and until recently have been content to buy 
jewelry at the commercial mart and have 
depended upon brilliancy of stones and an 
elaborate setting with an exorbitant price 
attached to prove their value. Now we are 
learning that there is something else that is 
valuable—that individual design and the 
artistic touch are as precious as rubies or 
diamonds and far more interesting and ex- 
pressive to the art-lover. 

To the lover of the beautiful, the hand- 
wrought jewelry of Signor Edgar Perera 
is a source of artistic delight. Signor 
Perera carries in his veins the blood of the 
Tuscan artificer of gold. He is a Tuscan 
himself with generations of skilful crafts- 
men back of him; he has the skill of the 
true craftsman at his command. Tuscany 
has always been the home of the most skil- 
ful workers in gold and silver. Even in 
pre-Roman times the Etruscan goldsmiths 
were famous. An interesting link with 
these old goldsmiths is seen in some of the 
rare jewelry that Signor Perera has in his 
collection — Etruscan necklaces, pendants 
and bracelets of exquisite design dating 
from the second century, B. C. Many of 
them were found just as they are seen 
today. There are many old pieces reset in 
quaint and individual design, however, that 
have the charm of the unique in their new 
settings —odd rings, brooches, necklaces 
and pendants cleverly executed by this de- 
scendant of the ancient Tuscans. 

That the ancient art of the goldsmith is a 
time-honored one, absorbing the attention 
of some of the most brilliant artists, is 
proved by the volatile Benvenuto Cellini, 
worker in bronze, gold and silver, whose 
skill was a delight to popes, dukes and fair 
ladies in the period of the high Renaissance 
and who did not disdain to bear the appela- 
tion of goldsmith. It was indeed with 
pride in his artistry that he offered the 
fruits of his genius to his art-loving pa- 
trons, fashioning for them rings, bracelets 
and beakers of gold and silver. From Cel- 
lini, the artist and master craftsman, it is 2 
long way to present-day workers in metal. 
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Gothic Pendant with Enameled Miniature 


The signs of a change are rapidly beginning 
to show themselves, so it is with joy we 
hail the advent of a craftsman who is also 
an artist in his work. 

There are some interesting Egyptian 
pieces in the collection. Signor Perera has 
studied extensively the philosophy and re- 
ligion of Egypt, whence most things mod- 
ern have their rise, so when he resets the 
ancient amulets or scarabs it is with the 
knowledge of a master of the ancient lore. 
Each piece has been expanded into a mean- 
ing and surrounded with its appropriate 
symbol, which makes of a necklace a chain 
to connect the wearer of today with the 
myths and lore of the ancient Egyptians. 
One instinctively has the feeling that some- 
what of the wisdom and seductive charm 
of the ancient queens enters into the pos- 
sessor of such treasures. A subtle efflores- 
cent atmosphere permeates the treasures of 
the Orient, which seems to reinforce the 
personality of the understanding mind. Is 
this the secret of their charm for us, I 
wonder. 

Some of the pendants, necklaces and 
amulets date back to 2000 years B. C. 
Signor Perera is a keen archeologist of in- 
telligence who has spent years studying and 
traveling in the Orient, and so has secured 
at first hand many of the beads, amulets 
and scarabs from the tombs. These, with 
the knowledge of the trained student and 
the imagination of the artist, he has fash- 
ioned into jewelry of rare beauty. In one 
instance he has skilfully combined a minia- 
ture Isis from the mummy of an ancient 
queen with the emblems known and revered 
by the Egyptians; the winged beetle and 
the double lotus flower. The entire neck- 
lace is a thing of beauty put together with 
skill which makes it a treasure that breathes 
forth an atmosphere of antiquity, and is in 
reality a work of art. Many of the neck- 
laces were discovered just.as they are now, 
and consist of carved pendants of rare form 
and quaint design. 

This unique collection has been exhibited 
throughout the South and West, and has 
aroused much interest among connoisseurs 
as well as in the art clubs where it has 
been exhibited. So seldom is found the 


. 





An Antique Pendant 


combination of scholarship and artistic feel- 
ing for form that the result is most happy. 

It is with the modern pieces, however, 
that skill of the designer has full play, and 
they charm by their very original qualities. 
He uses few brilliant stones in his pieces; 
it is the design and original combination of 
gold and platinum that is their chief dis- 
tinction. A gothic pendant is of exquisite 





Antique Chain and Pendant 
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A Carved Moonstone with Exquisite Setting 


fineness with a centre of carved blue trans- 
lucent stone set with diamonds in platinum. 
A carved moonstone has a dainty nympi 
who seems to rest on fleecy clouds and lures 
the imagination. The intaglio is the worthy 
center for the rich setting of the brooch. 

The collection of rings is particularly in- 
teresting. Cleverly are combined the tiny 
leaves of gold and platinum closely cling- 
ing around the pearls designed in the form 
of grapes or other fruits and flowers. There 
is much variety in the use of different colors 
of metal intertwining their leaves and ten- 
drils in an entirely individual way. 

Jewelry of individuality is what these 
creations might be called, for they are the 
expression of the artists feeling for form 
and beauty exquisitely fashioned by skilful 
goldsmiths. The artist spends little time 
upon the execution of his jewelry, prefer- 
ring to turn this part of the work over to 
his goldsmiths and concentrating his atten- 
tion on the creative side. Some of the 
carving on the intaglios is, however, done 
by the designer. 

Intaglio work of the finest is seen in the 
lovely carved moonstones and crystals. It 
is altogether a novel idea to carve moon- 
stones, but the effect is beautiful. There is 
in them a sense of mystery, of a form not 
quite defined. The carved crystals are 
beautiful, too, the design often brought out 
by the addition of a colored enamel on the 
under side of the stone. 

There is a graceful restraint in many of 
the pieces—a classic feeling for form, yet 
there is in them great richness of orna- 
ment and beauty of decoration, which is an 
organic part of the pendant or brooch. Each 
one is a distinct creation, an embodiment 
of an idea in gold, silver and precious 
stones. It is satisfying to have artistic 
thought expressed in mental work of such 
delicate form, a reaction from mere bizarre 
ornament of much of the commercial jew- 
elry, which is built to appeal to the florid 
taste of those who care for vulgar display. 

This collection of antique and modern 
jewelry will soon be put on exhibition in 
New York, at the Braun-Clement Co. 


THE CITY HOME OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


By ADA RAINEY 


N interesting glimpse is afforded in 
A the accompanying illustrations of 
an old New York interior with the 
flavor of literary charm and asso- 
ciation. In East Seventeenth Street is an 
old house which proves that all the atmos- 
phere and fascinating nooks have not de- 
parted forever from the proximity of the 
skyscraper, and may be found by the lover 
of rare furniture and simple rooms who 
diligently seek the fragrance of a literary 
past. The old house, built by Washington 
Irving for his nephew and occupied by the 
essayist for a number of winters in the early 
forties as his town house, is still standing on 
the “Place” bearing his name and is redo- 
lent with delightful memories. And best of 
all, it is still a fitting shrine for the gentle 
spirit that graced these rooms which are 
kept and furnished in an appropriate and 
artistic manner by loving hands. 


The gentle builder would not have the 
conventional entrance in the front of the 
house on Irving Place, but built instead a 
quaint little balcony guarded by a railing 
of iron grill work from which he could sit 
and watch the ships sail up East River. 
Shades of the Departed One! If his gen- 
tle spirit could see the present surround- 
ings flanked by tall buildings with not a 
suspicion of the distant river, we fancy he 
would again quickly seek the fields of as- 
phodel. 

But for mortal eyes the old house is 
quaintly charming. Its entrance at the side 
possesses the distinction of individuality. 
One is ushered into a narrow hall hung 
with pictures, that opens into an ample 
front room where a long vista is obtained 


looking through to the room in the illustra- 
tion which was used as a dining-room. The 
present furnishings show the possibilities 
of treatment of the old city houses in keep- 
ing with their period. The straight, severe 
lines lend a chaste distinction to the room. 
Table and chairs are of white painted wood 
to match the doors and mouldings. The 
candles in the brass candlesticks actually 
provide the only illumination, reflected back 
from odd mirrors in gilt frames. There is 
an air of restraint and reserve contrasting 
pleasantly with the flamboyant decoration 
of many New York rooms. No copying is 
resorted to; it is the real thing, made de- 
lightfully habitable and adapted to modern 
needs. The modern decorator of the dining- 
room has seized the essential simplicity of 
the arrangement and fortunately has not 
added superfluous ornament to the rather 
austere room. The old house has been for- 


The Color Scheme, as Planned by Miss de Wolfe is Gray, White and Old Ivory, a Beautiful Setting for the Chinese Rug in Old Blue 
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tunate in its occupants. Miss Elsie de 
Wolfe lived within its walls for a number 
of years and to her much of the present “at- 
mosphere” is due. ; 

The window seat with the cushions adds 
a touch of comfort and blends pleasantly 
with the tall columns that are an excellent 
decorative feature. The quaintness and re- 
serve of these rooms have a pervasive 
charm that must needs temper the manner 
and the tendency to over exuberance that 
is to be regretted in the present day man- 
ners. The atmosphere is eloquent of high- 
bred ease and culture of the best spirit of 
the past. One can see the quiet and sim- 
plicity of the women of the early forties 
who graced these rooms with their charm 
and refinement. 

At present the old house is occupied by 
two artistic women who have appreciated 
its possibilities, appropriately furnishing the 
other two rooms in harmony with the din- 
ing-room and the house. Old chests of 
drawers, secretaries, chairs of antique pat- 





On the Walls, During Miss de-Wolfe’s 


tern are quite at home here and breathe 
forth quite and peace into the turbulent 
modern life that beats nearby. Old pewter 
plates, lustre, odd bits of pottery and silver 
picked up in many ramblings abroad are 
habituated here where Irving spent many 
long winter evenings before the cosy open 
fire. One can well imagine how contented 
he was here in these rooms surrounded by 
his books and congenial friends. It is not 
difficult to recall his gentle shade for a ram- 
ble through the house or a chat over bygone 
days. Such landmarks are indeed greatly 
prized in this city of the vanishing past. 
The surprise of discovery is more than 
worth the pains of a journey to the old part 
of New York now so quickly becoming 
modernized. 

When in quest of adventure, I entered 
the quaint, low-browed brown house, I was 
greeted by a woman with a madonna face 
holding a delicate child in her arms. She 
was in absolute harmony with the rooms, 
refined and charming without a trace of 


self-consciousness. She explained to me, 
in the absence of the present owners, the 
charm of their care and the delight of oc- 
cupancy in the old house in which she was 
a transient guest. The dim afternoon half- 
lights flitted into shadows and added charm 
to the madonna woman in her gown of pale 
mauve acting as hostess. She was the reality 
of those dim high-bred women that Thomas 
Dewing delights to paint, but quite with- 
out their somewhat fatigued repose. It 
was a perfect picture of the blending of 
personality and environment. 

“There is a joy in the opportunity of 
creating a beautiful interior for a new, up- 
to-date house, but best of all is the joy of 
furnishing an old house like this one,” says 
Miss de Wolfe in her new book, “The 
House in Good Taste.” “It is like reviving 
an old garden. It may not be just your idea 
of a garden to begin with, but as you study 
and deck barren spaces with masses of 
color, you love the old garden just a little 
more than any other garden.” 


Occupancy, Hung Large Flower Panels by the French Artist, Mennoyer 











MONG 
A the many 
perplex- 


ing prob- 
lems confronting 
the architect of 
today, when de- 
signing a home, 
none is receiving 
more careful study 
than the installation of a satisfactory heat- 
ing plant without sacrificing efficiency, de- 
sign and needed space. For country houses 
used as summer homes and occupied for 
only a short period in the spring and fall 
when a little heat is desirable, a hot air 
furnace will fill all requirements. 

In all other houses, large or small, city 
or country, hot water and steam heat are 
the only installations to consider. To 
verify this statement, “ask the man who 
has it.” 

There are two satisfactory methods of 
using hot water. 

The direct system places the radiator 
directly in the room. The indirect sys- 
tem places the radiator in the cellar and 
conveys heated air by means of 














RADIATOR SCREENS 


Increased Efficiency with Architectural Beauty 








the way and out of sight, but it becomes 
necessary to let the heat out. This can 
only be done by providing two large open- 
ings, one near the bottom and the other 
near or on the top. These openings will 
produce a current of air, from the room into 














an iron flue and register. 

The indirect method is some* 
times advisable because it admits 
pure heated air to the room and 
supplies ventilation as well as 
heat. But this system is much 
more expensive than the direct 
because of the large volume of 
cold air which must be heated. 

But whether you use direct or 
indirect method, because you do 
not raise the heating surface to 
such a high temperature, hot 
water heating requires larger 
units than steam. This means 
large, ugly radiators or large 
registers. 

This is the problem for the 
architect who wants to use hot 
water and at the same time de- 
sign an attractive architectural 
interior. As the best place fora 
radiator is near the cooling sur- 
face or window, place the radi- 
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the front or bot- 
tom opening, 
which will be- 
come heated, rise 
and re-enter the 
room through the 
upper opening. 

Inasmuch as 
the main feature to be overcome, in order 
to produce satisfactory heating, is the effect 
of cooling surfaces in the room, this heated 
air will be projected directly against the 
window or cooling surface. 

The openings must be of necessity large 
in order to allow all the heat to escape 
from the enclosure, and the size should 
be proportioned to the square feet of 
heating surface in the radiator. Although 
these openings are large, they may be 
treated with artistic grilles which will in 
themselves add to the general effect of 
the room. 

In the best work, architects adopt a 
period of architecture in their design for 
each room and make every detail con- 
form with the period. This can be done 
with the grille, and it can be made not 

only to harmonize with the de- 
sign but add to the artistic in- 
terest. This also applies to reg- 
ister openings when the indirect 
system is used, and with a care- 
ful study an architect can design 
a register that will not stand out 
as a blot on an otherwise pleas- 
ing interior, but harmonize with 
the treatment of the room. 

The finish and color of these 
grilles is also susceptible of vari- 
ous selections to match any shade 
or finish of hardware, and may 
be had in most any natural metal 
or electro plate. 

Some register manufacturers 
have made up special grilles 
from architects’ drawings, so 
that they have patterns of many 
hundreds of artistic designs. 

These designs are published 
in blue print or book form, so 
that one may have a wide field 
to choose from existing patterns, 








ator there and either recess it Bay Window Showing an Effective and Practical Screening thus materially reducing the cost 


into the wall under the sill, 
where there is often sufficient space; or en- 
close it with trim or make it into a window 
seat. You have now put the radiator out of 



















over an absolutely new and spe- 
cial design. Among the patterns are several 
suitable for period rooms and others which 
would fit into any interior scheme. 
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\ A \ UST a century ago, in a quaint, old New Eng- 
A \e land town, the first Seth Thomas clock was 
Ned, made. Since then five generations have marked 


their daily course by the tick of these faithful in- 
dicators of time; while today millions rely on the 
time-tested dependability of 


SETH IHOMAS 
Clocks 


The unerring accuracy of Seth Thomas clocks is 
the pride of countless men and women. In homes 
of promptness, of culture, you will find the clock 
whose correctness is never questioned to be a 


Seth Thomas. 


One hundred years have proven the masterly perfec- 
tion of these clocks. True in adjustment, accurate in 
balance, perfect in workmanship, they give permanent 
and faultless satisfaction. 


For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 


No finer example of the clockmaker’s art can be found 
than is embodied in Seth Thomas clocks. They in- 
clude a style, a size, a model for every need. 


- Sold by leading jewelers. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 





























TAMPA 


8-day movement, half-hour 
strike, Cathedral bell. Con- 
vex beveled glass. 4%- 
inch porcelain dial. Height 
3 inches. Base 13 inches. 
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electric light, the old-time lamp has 

ceased to be a necessity, says Mary 

H. Northend in her valuable book, 
“Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings,” 
though in many instances it still does serv- 
ice as the receptacle for the gas jet or elec- 
tric bulb. Likewise, candlesticks and can- 
delabra are still in use, not, of course, as 
necessities, as they were a century ago, but 
vet doing efficient service in the homes of 
people who realize that the soft glow of the 
candle affords an artistic touch that noth- 
ing else can give. Undeniably, there is a 
peculiar fascination about candlelight that 
few can resist, and in whatever room it is 
used, that room is benefited through its at- 
tractiveness. 

It is only when harking back that one 
realizes the strides that have been made in 
house lighting. In the early days, when the 
country was new, the only light was fire- 
light, candlewood, or pine torches. To be 
sure, there was always the punched lan- 
tern, hung on the wall ready for use at a 
moment’s notice, but this was for outside 
rather than inside lighting. 

The earliest artificial light used by the 
colonist was candlewood, or pine torches. 
These torches were cut from trees in near- 
by forests, and were in reality short sections 
of dry, pitch-pine log from the heart of 
the wood, cut into thin strips, eight inches 
in length. The resinous quality of the 
wood caused these little splinters to burn 
like torches, hence their name. - The drip- 
pings from them were caught on flat stones, 
which were laid just inside the fireplace ; 
and to make a brighter light several torches 
were burned at one time, their steady flame, 
combined with the flickering blaze of the 
roaring logs, casting into the room just 
enough light by which to accomplish the 
simple tasks which had to be performed 
after nightfall. 

Even this rude means of lighting was 
not available in some homes, for it is not 
uncommon to read in old chronicles of les- 
sons being learned by the light of the fire 
only. While such a state of affairs would 
be looked upon as a calamity today, it was 
not without compensation, for the merry 
flames of the huge logs, as they flickered 
and danced on the hearth, cast a cheerful 
light on the closed shutters, and against 
the brown walls, much to the delight of the 
little ones, who, seated on rude benches 
close at hand, threw hickory shavings into 
the fire to make it flame faster, or poked 
the great backlog with the long iron peel 
to make the sparks fly upward. 

Candlewood fagots were in use through- 
out New England until the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and it was custom- 
ary each fall to cut enough wood to supply 
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the family demand for a year. 





In some 
Northern States, these fagots were com- 
monly used until 1820, while in the South 
they are used in a few sections even today, 
being often carried in the hand like a 
lantern. 

When candles were first used here, they 
were imported from England, but their cost 
was so high that they were prohibitive save 
for festive occasions. The scarcity of do- 
mestic animals in the new land barred their 
being killed save for meat, and thus was 
lost an opportunity for candle-making that 
was seriously felt. Some people, including 
Governors Winthrop and Higginson, in 
1620 sent to England for supplies of tallow 
or suet to make their own candles, but the 
majority had to be content with candle- 
wood. These first candles were fashioned 
without wicks, being provided instead with 
pith taken from the common rush and gen- 
erally known as rush light,—a lighting 
which possessed disadvantages, inasmuch 
as it burned but dimly and lasted but a 
short time. Even in 1634 we find that 
candles could not be bought for less than 
fourpence apiece,—a price above the lim- 
ited purses of the majority. Fortunately, 
the rivers were abundantly stocked with 
fish, and these were caught and killed, and 
their livers tried out for oil. This oil, 
which was crude, was principally used in 
lanterns, the wicks being made of loosely 
spun hemp and tow, often dipped in salt- 
peter. 

The earliest lamp was a saucer filled with 
oil, and having in the center a twisted rag. 
This rude form of wick was used for over 
a century. The came the Betty lamp, a 
shallow receptacle, in form either circular, 
oval, or triangular, and made of pewter, 
iron, or brass. Filled with oil, it had for a 
wick the twisted rag, which was stuck into 
the oil and left protruding at one side. 
This type came into use before the inven- 
tion of matches, and was lighted by flint 
and steel, or by a live coal. 

A most unique specimen of the early 
lamp is seen in a Salem home. It stands 
about six inches high, with a circumference 
of about twelve inches, and is an inch thick. 
It is made of iron, showing a liplike pitcher, 
while at the back is a curved handle. It is 
arranged to be filled with oil, and the wick 
is the twisted rag, which rests on the nose. 
Tradition relates that this lamp was used 
at the time of the witchcraft delusion, to 
light the unfortunate prisoner to jail. 

When whale-fishing became the pursuit 
of the colonists, an addition to the lighting 
requisites was discovered in the form of 
sperm secured from the head of the whale. 
This proved very valuable in the manufac- 
ture of candles, which gave a much brighter 
light than the older type. So popular did 
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this oil become that in 1762 a factory was 
established at Germantown, at that time a 
part of Quincy, to manufacture sperm oil 
from its crude state; and candles made 
from this oil were later sold in Salem by 
one John Appleton. 

Ordinarily, candles were very sparingly 
used, but on festive occasions they were 
often burned in great quantities. At Ham- 
ilton Hall, in Salem, built at a cost of twen- 
ty-two thousand dollars, this mode of light- 
ing was a feature, and in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, when the hall was 
the scene of the old assemblies, it was 
lighted by innumerable candles and whale- 
oil lamps, so many being required to prop- 
erly illumine it that it took John Remond, 
Salem’s noted caterer of that period, several 
days to prepare them for use. In those days, 
informal parties were much in vogue, com- 
mencing promptly at six and closing prompt- 
ly at twelve, even if in the midst of a dance. 
The dances then enjoyed were of the con- 
tra type, waltzes and polkas being at that 
day unknown. The gentlemen at these gay 
assemblies came dressed in Roger de Cov- 
erley coats, small-clothes, and silken stock- 
ings, while the ladies were arrayed in pic- 
turesque velvets and satins, the popular 
fabrics of the period. 

Candlesticks seem always to have been 
considered a part of the house furnishings 
in America, for we find accounts of them in 
the earliest records of the colonies. Many of 
these were brought from England, and in Co- 
lonial dwellings still standing we find excel- 
lent specimens still preserved. The first can- 
dlesticks extensively used here were rudely 
fashioned of iron and tin, being among the 
first articles of purely domestic manufac- 
ture found in New England. Later, with 
the building of more pretentious homes, 
candlesticks made of brass, pewter, and sil- 
ver came into vogue, the brass ones being 
the most commonly used, as well as candel- 
abra, and in the homes of the wealthier 
class were found brass wall sconces that 
were imported from London and France. 

A particularly fine pair of these sconces 
is found in the Osgood house on Chestnut 
Street, Salem. Here the brass filigree work 
is in the form of a lyre encircled with a 
laurel wreath, and surmounted by the head 
of Apollo. 

In the early part of the eightenth cen- 
tury, snuffers and snuffer boats, as the trays 
in which the candlesticks rested were 
known, came into use. These were some- 
times of plain design, and sometimes fanci- 
ful, made either of brass or silver. 

Pewter also was a favorite metal in many 
homes. 

CoLtoniAL HoMEs AND THEIR FuRNISH- 
incs. By Mary H. Northend. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $5.00. 
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HE JACOBEAN PERIOD dates 

from the early reign of James I, 

and may be said to cover the 1600s, 
except perhaps for their last ten years. 
There was not only an enduring spirit 
in Jacobean furniture, but an enduring 
quality of wood and workmanship. 


( Today the trend in architecture as well 
as in taste has swung around again to the 
point where there is a wholly commend- 
able desire for the Jacobean feeling in 
furniture. There is a cherishable beauty 
in a properly executed Jacobean study. 


@ Our workmen, first of all, are versed 
in true period ideals. We believe it 
would be impossible for them to make 
an unfaithful period study. Their treat- 
ment of the Jacobean spirit is admirable. 
Seldom have such beautiful specimens 
of handiwork, or true craftsmanship, 
been produced. We are glad to send 
you our “Travelogue” on the Jacobean 
period free, or we will send you our 
complete set of period “Travelogues” 
for five two-cent stamps. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is sold in the 
better furniture stores throughout the 
United States. In addition to the displays 
on their floors our dealers are able to 
show you our entire line of upwards of 
five thousand pieces of high grade furni- 
ture, with our portfolio of direct photo- 
gravures. 





Vhts inlatd mark of 
honor identifies to you 
cach Berkey & Gay 
piece 


@ ‘Character in Furniture’, our de luxe book on 
period furniture, mailed to you for fifteen two- 


cent stamps, will more than interest you. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


167 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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[ N CUT GLASS;; in rock crys- 
tal; and in engraved crystal 
will 





glass — nothing but 
meet your wants. 

It is recognized as the world’s 
best, the world over. 

Look for the Libbey name- 
plate engraved on every piece. 
A Libbey dealer in each city. 
The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 






























‘Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 
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250 .age catalogue free. Write to-day. 
| | THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
i Vept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





THE GIFT SUCCESSFUL 


(Continued from page 19) 


THE DANGER OF RIDING ANOTHER PERSON’S 
HOBBY 

Strange to say, the “unsuccessful” gift 
is often the one that was thoughtfully based 
on the recipient’s favorite pursuit. Beware 
how you give your artistic friend a picture 
or your literary friend a book. 

An over-burdened book-lover once ex- 
claimed, “If the good people who give me 
books that I do not want and have not room 
for would only not write in them!’ For 
the opportunity of exchanging them was 
seldom allowed him. Yet, this same fault- 
finder was much pleased with a pair of 
book-ends sent by a person who observed 
that even the mantelpiece held its row of 
volumes, which kept sliding off to the floor. 
It’s just noticing, just having eyes. 

On the other hand, when this literary per- 
son gives us a book, we feel a comfortable 
assurance that we are getting a thing of 
genuine merit. It may be a choice edition, 
it may be a rare volume, it may be a $1.50 
new work that everyone is discussing. Even 
if we never read it we like others to see it 
in our house and say, “Oh, I see you have 
So-and-So.”’ When the art critic gives us 
a picture we are aware that we have some- 
thing good, something that does credit to 
our home, something that we will grow to 
appreciate, even though we might not have 
chosen it. So is it if the professional dec- 
orator selects a rug for us, or the connois- 
seur in porcelains a vase. 

On this principle, if you live in the coun- 
try, do not search the city shops for some 
trifle that will not be new to your city 
friend. Give a country present: A plum 
cake, a jar of home-made preserves or 
pickles, a plant, a handful of ivy or wander- 
ing Jew in a plain glass vase, a bunch of 
hardy laurel from ‘the woods whose hand- 
some polished leaves will keep your mem- 
ory green all winter. One country girl 
takes finger-bowls, puts in them red-berried 
partridge vines and tiny ferns growing in 
moss, then covers each bowl with a glass 
saucer, making dainty miniature hot-houses 
that everyone is eager to have. 

Or, if you live in the city, you have the 
advantage of seeing every little novelty that 
counts in women’s dress. Are they wearing 
collars of boldly designed heavy lace, or of 
cobwebby embroidered batiste; gay loose 
sashes or severe stiff bows; rhinestone 
buckles or tortoise-shell hat pins, you are 
aware of it. . Use your knowledge for your 
country friend who hasn’t the same oppor- 
tunity. 

It is generally safe to give the thing of 
which you are a judge, rather than the 
thing of which the recipient is a judge. 
That is one guarantee against making an 
“unsuccessful” gift. 

“Shame!” cries Jennie, coming in with 
her arms full of parcels. “There is no such 
thing as an unsuccessful gift if it is given 
with love.” 

“T admit that Jennie,” I contend, “but the 
proof of love is the willingness to take 























trouble.” 





Artistic and attractive home 
furnishing demands the use of 


Grass Furniture 





A furniture in a class by itself. 
Acceptable and appropriate as a 
Christmas Gift. 


Ask your dealer for CREX. 


New Booklet No. 227—Artistic 
Home Furnishings sent free, on 
request. 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Glendale, Long Island, New York 











ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
House Beautiful, 
New York. 


Dear Sir:— 

Answering your request for information as to 
the results of advertising with you. I wish to say 
that your magazine has sold more gem rugs for me 
than all other magazines combined, and I have 
tried about a dozen. Further, your readers who 
have bought from me are all enthusiastic rug lov- 
ers, and each one has expressed to me that the 
are greatly pleased with their purchases. This 
mention by way of showing that you are particu- 
lar as to what advertising matter you accept. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) L. B. Lawton, | 








Major U. S. Army, Retired. 




















SAVE 30% TO 50% 


ON YOUR FURNITURE ;#4 


We build the complete ‘‘Come-Packt’’ line of high quality 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, fin- 
ished to your order—your choice of eight shades—hand rub- 
bed polish—and ship VGirect to you with full directions so 
that you can set up any piece right in your home in just 
your spare time and save from to 50% of what you 
would pay for common, old style furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your ig on this new plan—this new idea that 
has ee the furniture world. t 100 per cent quality, 
you see each piece in sections before they are as- 
Nothing can be covered up—you get actual pe 
iece 0: <b redc Furniture is of 
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sembled. 
Every 


sawn 
oak or imitation—it 
tinguishes the home of pelts. 
upon a full year’s free trial. 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
ae BARGAINS 
handsome table is Quarter- 


my White Oak, with rich, 
; honestl. 


red-oak, or any other cheap grate. grate ot 
the chameter that befits 
It is Mn Re on 


Library 
Table 





bad i coat eo erae nee ~ od you have a table 
that would seuleasliy aa sell or $0! 
OUR FACTORY PRICE, shipped $ 11 75 
in finished sections o - ? 
SEND FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY | se 
Our advance 1914 catalogue is ready for distribution. > 
itt Gina pan takeke of pus We then ie ites a ‘ae i 
bedroom ¥. feaaibareenl r Ge eee ie exauigte fp Anish 


or plates 
Write for this beautiful 
today, plang fa factory. pros price 


Come-Packt yall ating Co., 1204 Fernwood Ave., Toledo. 9. 
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Fitted to your furniture, 
they give absolute protection 
to floors and rugs. 


They prevent the ugly grooves 
and scars and digs always pro- 
duced by casters of iron, wood, 
leather and fibre. Floor damage 
ceases the day “FELTOIDS ’ enter 


your home. 


Put them on now—then note 
the difference in your floors. 


There is a““FELTOID” adapted 


to every piece of your furniture. 


*“*FELTOIDS”’ may be had at 
furniture and hardware dealers 
and at department stores. 


Write for Booklet 2. 
The Burns & Bassick Company 
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HEN you lift the Bell Telephone 
receiver from the hook, the doors 
of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 





Dept, N Bridgeport, Conn. J 











One Policy 


The Telephane Doors 
of the Nation 





This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











THE TZAR’S WATCHES 


N no other country on the Continent of Europe 

are there so many English objects of art as in 

Russia, The natural question is, how came 
these objects there? The remarkable collection of 
old English silver, beginning with one of the rare 
Tudor font-shaped cups of 1557-58, was for the 
most part the gifts of successive English sover- 
eigns from Elizabeth to Charles II to the Tzars 
of Russia from “Ivan, the Terrible” to Alexis. All 
these treasures are preserved in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and the statement may be made without 
exaggeration that many of these pieces of silver 
cannot be matched in any collection, not even in 
England itself. The Empress Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great, added to this collection, and 
her greater successor on the Russian throne, 


Catherine II, bought many unique examples of the 
English goldsmith’s art of the eighteenth century. 
Her acquisition of the Walpole collection of pic- 
tures from Houghton Hall was one of the earliest 
losses sustained by this country from foreign col- 
lectors, before the advent of the American buyer. 

Not the least of the Empress Catherine’s activi- 
ties in collecting was the acquisition of the un- 
rivalled series of English gold and jeweled 
watches, chatelaines and etuis of the eighteenth 
century. Other collections can show earlier Eng- 
lish watches, but not one can vie with this in the 
splendor and costliness of the series preserved in 
Peter the Great’s gallery in the Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg. 

The collection numbers about fifty watches, ex- 


clusive of several watches set in ornate and costly 
stands for the table, and, except seven, all have 
chatelaines. A chateiaine of seven chains is like- 
wise set with fine diamonds, as is also the beauti- 
ful top ornament with a floral spray and knot, and 
the knot at the lower end. Attached to the chains 
are a small agate seal, set with diamonds and 
rubies, a key and a small dark blue enameled 
acorn, both set with diamonds. An interesting 
point in this exquisite example is that it bears the 
name of a London watchmaker, Robert Hynam, 
who describes himself as horloger de la Cour St. 
Petersburg, and who appears to have emigrated to 
the Russian capital about 1776, having previously 
been on the livery of the Joiners’ Company of 
London till that year. 
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HE most radical member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Use- 
less Giving would find her occu- 
pation gone if people generally 

should utilize living plants for presents. 
For such plants are their own excuse for 
being, and the one who is given charge of 
them finds ample reward in the brightness 
and beauty they bring to home or office. 

The winter-flowering bulbs furnish end- 
less opportunities for “simple, inexpensive, 
attractive gifts. They may cost from a 
cent or two to a dollar or two and yet be 
beautiful. The total expense of a paper- 
white narcissus bulb started in a small 
flower-pot should be less than a nickel, but 
it may be nevertheless one of the most ac- 
ceptable gifts. At the florists’ shops one 
can get pans of hyacinths already started. 
These are likely to cost a dollar or more, 
but they are, of course, very attractive as 
they come into bloom. 

The most desirable bulbs for this purpose 
are these: 

Paper-white narcissus, 

Chinese lily narcissus, 

French Roman hyacinth, 

Campernelle jonquils, 

Trumpet daffodils (French-grown), 

Dutch hyacinths, 

Early tulips. 

Most of these bulbs can be grown to ad- 
vantage in gravel, in sand or soil, in fiber, 
or simply in water. They may be started in 
a great variety of receptacles, such as pot- 


Jonquils 


tery or paper flower-pots, hyacinth glasses, 
jardiniéres or flower jars. A wicker-cov- 
ered ginger jar is a most attractive recepta- 
cle for one of them. So also are the water- 
tight flower jars to be found in great variety 
at the Japanese stores. 

In the list above, all but the two last 
named may be started as late as the first of 
December and be well enough rooted to give 
at Christmas time. The Dutch hyacinths 
and tulips should have been started earlier. 
Such bulbs well along may be bought of the 
florists. 


BEAUTIFUL FERNS 


Ferns are justly esteemed the most beau- 
tiful foliage plants for home adornment. 
They are particularly fitting for holiday 
gifts because of their great variety and they 
range in prices to suit any purse. One can 
buy a very attractive little fern for a dime, 
or one can spend dollars for the large and 
rare forms. 

There are many varieties of ferns upon 
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the market, but the most useful and beauti- 
ful for gifts are these: 

Holly fern, 

Crested Holly fern, 

Dwarf Boston fern, 

Croweanum maidenhair fern, 

Plumed Scott fern, 

Pteris magnifica, 

Pteris Wilsoni, 

Glory Farleyense fern. 

The last named sort has been introduced 
recently, and it is likely to prove one of the 
most popular house ferns. It is a hardy 
variety of the beautiful Farleyense fern, 
which has hitherto been limited to conserva- 
tories because of its cultural requirements. 

The new crested holly fern is a novelty 
that promises to rival the Boston ferns in 
popularity. The holly fern has long been 
noted for its hardiness under house condi- 
tions, but it lacked the graceful lines of the 
finer ferns. This crested variety is much 
more beautiful than the type because of the 
finely cut margins which give the leaves a 
grace that has heretofore been lacking. The 
rich green color has always been notable in 
this type. Good plants in four-inch pots 
are offered at twenty-five cents each. 

Many of the florists have been offering 
recently the interesting bird’s nest fern. At 
first sight this hardly seems a fern at all, its 
entire leaves being erect and suggestive of 
miniature banana leaves. They come out 
around a central crown in a way to suggest 
a bird’s nest, and with their bright yellow- 
green surface help to make an attractive 
plant. 

The ferns must all be kept in pots or 
pans that have drainage holes, but these 
may, of course, be inserted in more attract- 
ive receptacles. Small baskets, either for 
hanging or resting upon a table, are par- 
ticularly desirable for holding them. 

THE FOLIAGE PLANTS 
The various forms of Plumose asparagus, 


Plumose Asparagus 
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‘© What would you consider these places adjoining yours worth?”’ 
ng ** About $30 an acre.”’ 
At **That is, if you, as a local man, went to buy them you could get them at $30 an acre?”’ 
its “Pat e.1.°” 
£ ‘* But if I, as an outsider, went to buy them i 
0 **They’d probably size you up as from town, and ask you $80 to $100. I’ve known two 
ut or three places on this road where sales have been spoiled that way.”’ 
st Meanwhile they have been in the hands of tenants for thirty years and have gone back in 
y- value from $150 and $200 to $20 and $30-———.”” 
i ‘*Yes, it’s that dog-in-the-manger policy that has hurt us.”’ 
as Here is land lying in one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of the section between the 
ai Hudson and Connecticut—a valley that used to be the seat of an old colonial aristocracy, where 
t- most of the buildings could not be replaced now for less than $20,000 or $30,000. 
or If you have the least desire to own a bit of land of your own and think a farm beyond the dreams 
r of avarice, you should read the series of six articles by A. C. Laut, telling about the bargains in old 
farms, on good roads, within a hundred miles of New York City, that can be picked up at from 
$10 to $50 an acre. 4 thousand dollars, actual cash, can finance a 25-acre unimproved farm purchase. 
s, 
“ A Living From the Farm Dividends From the Farm 

Then, having the farm, if you want to know how to For several years the Department of Agriculture, through 
live and to make a living out of it, read Back to the Farm— its field agents, has been experimenting with various farms, 
Net, a five-part story of city dwellers who took a chance with the owners’ codperation, along the lines of system and 
and made good in the country. efficiency. 

The Net is what they got out of it—what you can get We are able to publish the results in a series of four 
out of it: Instruction, health, comfort, contentment and a articles, under the title Old Farms Made New. They 
heritage of health for the children. tell how to replan a farm for economy in time and labor, as 

The money end of it? The author paints no iridescent efficiency experts plan a factory. 
rainbow, but concludes that a good many will succeed along The difference is the difference between a deficit and 
a modest line of hard work, close personal attention, plan- dividends. 
ning one thing at a time and going ahead slowly, being on If you actually become your own boss and work at get- 
the job all the year round. 4 better living than you get in town ting a living out of the land, there’s no paper in the world 
and a job worth while, you need so much as 

Five Cents the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Copy 1s Read, 


of the New Catalog of 









An American Edition with all prices in American 
money. 

Illustrating and describing all the best varieties 
grown and tested at the famous trial grounds of James 
Carter & Company of Raynes Park, London, England. 

A beautiful and instructive book, giving many use- 
ful hints on cultivation. A revelation of new and 
improved varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

Ty A Complimentary Copy is reserved for you. Write for it. 
Sse ea > CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS, Inc. 
110 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGEV 
“THE SEEDS WITH A PEDIGREE” 























Den Altractiveness 


Beaunful gift pieces that will be appreciated by 
men f who fenjoy §the : company of “My Lady 
Nicotine,” will be found in 


Heisey’s ¢) Glassware 





There 1s a real sense of festivity inthe, gleam and sparkle of 
; Hersey's @ cigar jars, tobacco jars, ‘cigarette jars, match 
holders and ash receivers. 










Heisey’s (4) Glassware 






comprises a line of ornament- 
< al pieces for home decoration 
} a LY as well as useful table glass- 
m ware—Here you will find 
Christmas gifts that wall 
be appreciated for ‘their 
beauty—not™ their ex- 
pensiveness. Write 
for a copy of our glass 
book—It's free.; 


A H Hesey & Co 
Dep: 54 Newark. Ohio 
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A Frank Statement 


A DVERTISING is necessary to the existence of this and other f 


+ 
high grade periodicals. The revenue derived from it enables us 
4 


to furnish you with editorials, timely and authoritative articles, 
and illustrations of the highest order at a price which does not 


cover the actual mechanical cost of producing this paper. / 
Advertising has made it possible for YOU to live better—has helped 
you to replace old-fashioned discomforts with modern conveniences— { 


is always bringing to your notice new comforts, improvements and 
economies. So, you see, we all owe much to our advertisers, and we 
are glad to show our appreciation for their patronage by constantly re- 


commending them to yours. The Advertising Manager. j 
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Maiden Hair Fern 


the so-called asparagus fern, are among the 
most satisfactory house plants, and are par- 
ticularly attractive in green baskets. The 
familiar Nanus variety is on sale at practi- 
cally all greenhouses and florists’ shops, 
small plants suitable for gifts costing from 
ten to fifty cents. The new variety, 
Hatcheri, is even more attractive and some- 
what more expensive. 

There are many other foliage plants that 
make admirable presents. The waving 
leaves of the Japanese grasses, the graceful 
stalks of the umbrella plant, the symmet- 
rical branches of the Araucaria or Norfolk 
Island pine, the attractive Aspidistra and 
screw pine, and the ever-welcome palms— 
all these may be obtained in many sizes and 
at a wide range in prices. 

The Marantas form a group of decorative 
plants which are too little known to ama- 
teurs. More than thirty varieties are offered 
by one of the leading houses. The foliage 
is variously marked in green and red, the 
latter forming interesting stripes along the 
blades. The outlines of the margins are 
commonly entire and the general forms at- 
tractive. Good specimen plants may be 
bought for from fifty cents to a dollar each, 
and their comparative rarity makes them 
especially acceptable as gifts. 3 

The leopard plant, or Farfugium, 1s a 
former favorite which of late has been 
neglected. When well grown it is a very 
handsome plant, with richly colored, varie- 
gated leaves. It has yellow flowers, but 
these better be kept cut off, as it is chiefly 
beautiful through its foliage. It prefers 
shade to sun, though it will thrive in an east 
window where it gets only the early morn- 
ing sunshine. Good plants may be pur- 
chased for twenty-five cents each, while the 
rare Argenteus variety, which has the green 
leaves margined with creamy white, costs 
twice as much. ; 

_ Instead of the ordinary geraniums with 
which everyone is familiar, one can easily 
get from the larger plant houses the rarer 
and more interesting sorts, which will be 
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in America 
Alaniin’s 
Wonderful Lamp 
& never furnished anything more marvellous 
F than the Whittall reproduction of Oriental 
Ll Rugs. 

One‘of; the great E ’ 

\s Lp c All the varied ph f th tery- 

Bianos World F € All the varied phases of the mystery 

i laden life of the Oriental, the unbounded 
Bi faith of the Mohammedan, the limitless 
patience of the artist weaving his heart 

$ $ into his rug—all these and more found 
Prices -Regular Styles 550 to 1500 expression in the genuine antique. 

! @ Everything good that went to the mak- 
The John Church Company ing of these glorious masterpieces is to be 
Cincinnati New Yor aman found today in 
ec The Everett Piano Co., Boston ii itt l R 
: hittall Rugs 
; @ The beauty of design and color is all there— 
1 the same Oriental wools are used, the dyes are 
; scientifically made and vastly superior in point 
s of endurance, and the texture is superb. 
@ The story of Aladdin’s Lamp is only a myth but 
t there is real magic in the making of Whittall Rugs 
, and in the extraordinary combination of Whittall 
| aa velneite S086 Standard Quality and Whittall Standard Price. 

It i fully planned book of 160 pages, con- eat ; 
taining a wonderful list of flower and vegetable deeds, @ Send for our latest booklet—*‘Oriental Art in 
arde’ 5p iti eal advic ‘ ae “wae 

) Wealth of siggestions “about "your Spring ‘planting. Whittall Rugs’’—-it will interest you from start to 
s its 0 s 0 s ° . 
Sg ge ig ne Fogel Ped niet finish and tell you the secret of Rug buying. It is 
: Send us your name now and we will mail you a 
copy of this book (free) as soon as the first edition 
is off the press—before January Ist. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
; = 53D Barclay Street New York 
THIS HANDSOME WATCH FOB Ce yeas Fee 
— ——- ESTER - MASS. 
= BLISHED -: 1880 
Then surely you will enjoy NT = 2 
the National Sportsman 
Magazine with its 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to 
overflowing with interesting 
stories and valuable informa- 
tion about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits—the best oe 
places to go for fish and 
game, and a thousand and 





, : 4 e 9 
one valuable ‘‘How to” hints 
for sportsmen. The National Queen Victoria S Desk 
Sportsman is just like a big } | ' : 
camp-fire in the woods where A MONG the gifts in the White House to for- desk to President Hayes. The State Department 


thousands of good fellows 








gather once a month and spin mer Presidents is a valuable desk which was custodian is also keeping guard over a gold medal 
ayy ce A eiggll -g Be gg Mo presented to President Hayes by Queen Vic- pending the time when former President Taft can 

. J ? , . . . - ec. " » = 
rifle and gun. toria. It is made from the timbers of the British receive it, The medal was presented to him by 
Special Offer ship Resolute, which was a part of the — the Italian government for his zeal in sending 

i i at was s f Si ranklin, : 
‘ae te 5 8 ce ak = on a ry = a Sir John wm . its help to the earthquake sufferers in 1909. The for- 
iti f Ee ,W vas los 1852. ie Reso- ; ; ee : 
on gh ait anEenes Wee ne a a a oe mer President, although he is a professor at Yale 
and we will send you lute was discovered and extricated in 1858 by an oe Raa : eas 
absolutely : : 7 eed University, is not in the government sense a pri- 
American ship, says The Argonaut. The vessel wel ; : 
Free of Charge a _ vate citizen, for he holds the chairmanship of the 
Se al Wccee Samciome was purchased, fitted out, and sent to England as aes : ‘ ied 
Ormolu Gold Watch Fobs a gift to Queen Victoria by the President and the commission created by Congress to adopt plans 
with russet leather strap. - ’ , ‘ , ~ oe Ae “a 2 
Don't Delay— Send your people of the United States. Years afterward, for the Lincoln memorial. When his work on the 
order To-day. ; my — “a se 2 dl * 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN when the ship was broken up, the Queen ordered commission 1s ended he can write to the State De 
62 Federal St., Boston, Mass. a desk made from the timbers and tendered the partment and receive the medal. 
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especially prized by the recipients. The 
scented-leaved geraniums are of especial 
interest. Most people are familiar with the 
fragrance of the rose-geranium, but few 
know the others of this group. It seems, 
indeed, a bit strange that they are not more 
familiar with the interesting mint-leaved 
geranium, with its fine white hairs covering 
the leaves, and their pungent perfume, much 
like peppermint. The leaves are rounded 
in outline in an attractive way. It gives a 
pleasing variety to the collection of house 
plants, tempting one in passing to inhale 
the fragrance. There are many other vari- 
eties in this group, two of the most interest- 
ing being the apple-scented and the lemon 
geraniums. 
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SYSTEM OF 







IF IT HASNT THIS TRADE MARK~IT ISNT A KEWANEE - 
Private Water Supply oo mahpe.tas a ea le 
Plants That Equal —— ewmisca’pumine mctocy. we hed s bate Lnovlelgs 
the Best City Service 

















Sees asd de eeu i the a: afforded in 
c in installing and 
were encountered by all kinds of men in ate 
places, than anyone else ever had. 
We were not tied down by any old ideas, 


We were not f re A r wetad 
ive business with copanes whe who some « foe ak "om 







You can get good service from almost any sys- 





tem—for a few months after it’s put in. But getting 
that service steadily, surely and regularly—not for 
months but for years—is another thing. And it 
depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. 






FLOWERING PLANTS 


designed 


The while Bao cl Kan iP M 
ewanee pane Palas, 





machinery and difficulties encountered i 


— 
momen ws ok me 2 onal to ow Ae gem 
we had no intention of manuf “apres ping machinery. 
We d with i cr nef bums oe 
mie id are nl eae ol 


Being responsible for the satisfa of 
Kewanee System, wireghnm, Boe oy puis rd to 


we had manu- 


their pumps and we began mF mage our own 


ery only when we found that old designs, 


= 


ing Machinery 
will not manufacture an: 


Ask your plumber 
about the Kewanee Sys- 


tem. He will furnish and 
install it. Our engineer- 3 


ing department is at 
your service for free 
consultation, specifica- 
tions and estimates; , ask 
for 64-page catalog “C™ 


me som 


unless we are sure that it * 





Of course, the most showy plants for 
Christmas gifts are the various flowering 
plants, such as the geraniums, azaleas, be- 
gonias, abutilons, primroses and many 
others. These are always in stock at the 
florists’ shops and may be bought at all 
prices. Many of them are easily grown 






from seed or cuttings, so that by planning 
in advance one may have on hand a supply 
for holiday presents. 

Various other fragrant plants are also 
available. Two of the best of these are 
rosemary and rue, famous for the part they 
played in the lives of our ancestors. The 
fragrance of each is distinctive and pleas- 
ing. The plants may be bought already 
well grown or they may readily be raised 
from seed sown in a window-box. This is 
true also of lavender and thyme, two equal- 
ly famous associates of the lives of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 

No plant that one can use as a gift is 
likely to yield a greater show of blossoms 
than the primrose, notably the Obconica 
type. These thrive in shady situations, so 
they are especially fitting for people in flats 
with northern exposures in their living- 
rooms, in which too commonly no attempt 
at plant-growing is made. 

There are both single and double varieties 
of Chinese primroses, as well as pink blos- 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 
New York City Kewanee, Illinois Chicago 





One of py Complete Kewanee Systems 
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CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 

consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Tro: 

etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of Residences, a 

Bui s and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 

tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 

are the best that can be had—there are none better. 

Write for our complete and handsomely spestiet No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE VERY BEST The Original issues of some 


Grand Christmas 
Double Numbers 


oe Holidays 
of 1913 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


on or about the 25th of November 


Retail Price 


The London Graphic ............ 
Illustrated London News........ -50 
Pears’ Annual ...... = sero totnkos 






































































LO See ee ers -50 
OS eee ee ee eas -50 
ee Es tor -50 
SE rr ean -50 
IIS Sao e's orcs os ace ce wiea nn 
ae OS ree et ec 1.00 
PINS si ais Sais o.oo KA oAD CASON OE 50 
Strand Magazine ..... SE eee ee 







Whitaker’s Almanack ..... 
Paper 50¢., Cloth ‘$r. 00 






These Christmas numbers are 
the finest in the world. 
They should be ordered without delay, as they 


will be ready early and there will be NO 
SECOND EDITION. 




















Order now of all newsdealers or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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HEATING PROBLEM SOLVED 


Architect—Albert J. Bodker 


N this beautiful drawing-room the artistic effect is not marred by ugly radiators, but the architect has placed them in window recesses covered 
by Special Grilles designed to fit the odd shape of the panel and to harmonize with the period and style of architecture. 


Send for Catalog 66A—just issued, showing eighty of these Special Grille Designs suited to various orders of decoration—Colonial, 


Classic, Empire, Louis XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, Gothic, and Oriental. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO., 76 Madison Ave., New York =ST- 12s New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Bridgeburg, Ontario 











Beautiful Books for the Holidays 





275th Thousand 


Laddie 
A True Blue Story 


By GENE STRATTON PORTER 


It’s only four months since “Laddie—A True Blue Story”’—was pub- 
lished, but it is already in its 300th thousand. As the Boston Herald 
says: “The public is the great jury, and the public knows what is good, 
and mankind never will escape the music of the ‘still small voice.’ ” 

The public’s opinion has made “Laddie” the greatest selling book of 
the year. 

Illustrated in Color and Decorated by Herman Pfeifer. Cloth, net, 
$1.35. Leather, net, $1.75. 





Gold 


A Tale of the Forty-Niners 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


“‘Gold’ is White’s big book. It is the epic of ’49 written at last. 
Good for him.” That is what Booth Tarkington says. 

“Gold” is more than a great adventure story. It is the most realistic 
and colorful description ‘of the West at one of the most interesting 
times the world has ever known—when the magic cry went out from 
California and fortune hunters by the thousand braved the unknown 
perils of the Western desert in answer to the call. This was the be- 
ginning of the Far West. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.35. 





By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 


Holiday Edition. 


Selma Lagerl6éf’s story of Nils, the bad boy who was turned into a_ tiny elf, and of his adventures in animal-land, has become a real fairy 
classic. A series of beautiful color drawings have now been made for it by Miss Frye. Her pictures of Nils and his struggles to get the good-will 
of the animals, of his thrilling adventures on the back of the great white goose, of his kidnapping by the crows, and the other episodes of his eventful 
life, are very quaintly drawn, and the fairy story takes on new realism in her delightful interpretation of it. The volume is unique among illus- 
trated editions of fairy-lore and a gift book more charming would be hard to find. 

26 Illustrations in Color. Net, $2.50 


Illustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye 





Wild Animals At Home 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ Etc. 


‘ Mr. Seton has not given us such delightful animal studies since 
Wild Animals I Have Known.” In this new collection you will find 
the story of Johnnie the Bear and his set-to with the jam and the cats, 
the too close investigation of Mistress Pole-cat by Mr. Bob-cat, to the 
discomfiture of the latter, and other tales of furry friends as real and 
as human as “Lobo” the wolf, “Redruff” the partridge and the im- 
mortal grizzly. 
This is the companion volume to “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
Illustrated by the Author. Net, $1.50. 





The Mixing 
What the Hillport Neighbors Did 


By BOUCK WHITE 
Author of “‘ The Call of the Carpenter,’ Etc. 


When the “city folks” of Hillport undertook to rejuvenate that run- 
down village, they turned up problem after problem that will readily 
be recognized by anyone who has tried his hand at community better- 
ment. And they found the way to solve these problems. 

Mr. White has not only told an inspiring story; he has given his 
readers practical information of supreme value to earnest workers for 
rural uplift everywhere. Net, $1.20. 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


- - Garden City, N. Y. 
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“FLAT-GRAIN” CYPRESS for SUGI WORK 


is preferred over the “‘curly’’ grain by many people of high artistic judgment because it 
isso much simpler ineffect. It undoubtedly is 
true that the super-convolute grain of the 
rarer examples of “‘curly” Cypress renders it 
wise to use it sparingly and only as the 
centers of panels or for small hand-made re- 
ceptacles; it is so richly ornate as to tire the 
eye if shown in large areas. The ‘‘flat grain’’ 
as shown at the left, is a splendid relief when 
used in conjunction, and is in first demand by 
those amateur craftsmen who do the most 
‘‘Sugi-ing’’ either for gifts or for their own 
homes. VOL. 26 of the famous Cypress 
Pocket Library tells all about the Sugi (Japan- 
ese Driftwood) effect which you can produce 
by simply scorching and brushing ‘‘a little 
piece of board,’’ tells why it is successful only 
on ‘‘the Wood Eternal,”’ and gives full 
directions and list of ideas of what to make. 


VOL. 26 (FREE) Contarns 64 Paces, IncLtuprinc 2 LARGE INSERTS IN INDIA TINT 
| 
fet our “ALL-AROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








“FLAT-GRAIN™ 
CYPRESS 
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INSIST ON OYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. 





IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
LTA ATT 





















Do Your Brains Interfere with Your Golf? 


S it true that golf and brains don’t assimilate? That golf is a strictly physical 
I and not at all a mental exercise? That the time you now spend in practise 
is absolutely wasted? That the careless swing of the young lad just begin- 
ning golf is fundamentally more effective than the system you have so carefully 


studied out? 
Marshall Whitlatch says ** YES!”’ 
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VANITY FAIR 





Now ready at 
all newsdealers 
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in the December 
































JUST PUBLISHED 


HOME FURNISHING _ ® Sf08GE,LELAND HUNTER 


Author of ‘““TAPESTRIES”’ 
With 107 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 





Decorated Cloth. Gilt Top. $2.00 net. 


This book contains facts and figures about Furniture, Carpets and Rugs, Lamps and Lighting Fixtures, Wall Papers, 
Window Shades and Draperies, Tapestries, etc. It is written not as a thesis but as a most practical help; to gen- 
eral principles it adds specific examples of the articles discussed and excellent photographs of them. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 

































Sculpture at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 





The 


F the several works of sculpture for the 
O Panama-Pacific Exposition thus far carried 
to completion, the most important is un- 
doubtedly the group of The Nations of the East, 
says The American Architect. A reproduction of 
the model will soon be on exhibition in this 
city. This group will be strikingly identified with 
one of the most imposing architectural features of 
the Exposition, as it is intended to surmount the 
huge triumphal Arch of the Rising Sun on the 
eastern side of the vast central Court of the Sun 
and Stars. 

The highest point of this group, the howdah of 
the elephant, will be forty-two feet above the base 
of the pedestal upon which the group stands, and 
when in place on the summit of the arch, will 


tower 188 feet above the floor of the court. 
unmounted figures are an average of thirteen feet 
six inches high, while the animals—the horses, the 
camel and the elephants—are all accurately mod- 
eled to scale. In its entirety the group will sug- 
gest the mysticism of the East; and is the collab- 
orative work of the sculptors, Roth, Lentelli and 
Calder. 

In the Court of the Four Seasons, another of 
the vast enclosures that give such large scale to 
the architectural treatment of this exposition, the 
sculpture will be peculiarly in consonance with the 
theme of the court and will also be in a large 
measure identified with its architecture. Niches in 
the four corners will be cut and in these figures 
of the four seasons placed. 





soms and white ones. The Obconica types 
are poisonous to the touch of some people, 
but the Chinese varieties seem to be free 
from this fault. 

The florists offer the Chinese primrose in 
great abundance. The seed is sown in early 
spring and the resulting plants shifted from 
pot to pot throughout the summer. By 
autumn they begin to bud, and are in blos- 
som in November, They should never be 
exposed to direct sunshine, thriving much 
better in the shade. Good plants will bloom 
throughout the winter months. 

On the whole, the jack-in-the-pulpit is 
the most interesting wild flower for indoor 
forcing. The bulbs or corms may readily 
be gathered in the woods until the ground 
freezes or they may be purchased of dealers 
in American wild flowers. If potted up and 
put in a warm place they soon send up their 
curious spearlike sheaths from which the 
arrowlike leaves push out. A little later the 
flower will come from between the leaves. 
It is easy to have a jack-in-the-pulpit to 
preach a little Christmas sermon, for the - 
plants grow to perfection indoors and come 
into full flower in a month from the time of 
planting. 

To be most acceptable as a gift, the liv- 
ing plant should be growing in an attractive 
receptacle. The ordinary clay flower-pot is 
too commonplace for the holiday season, 
and should have as a substitute a more pre- 
tentious receptacle. This may belong to 
any of these four groups: real jardiniéres 
with drainage holes in the bottom, water- 
tight flower jars, fern dishes and pottery 
flower-boxes. 

To find the best forms and colors of the 
real jardiniéres, one should visit the Japan- 
ese shops. Plants are to be grown directly 
in these without any inset. The chief ob- 
jection to them is that they cannot rest 
directly upon a desk or table on account of 
the drip of the drainage water. There is a 
two-piece type of jardiniére in the Midoré 
ware which is very satisfactory and does 
not have this objection. 

The water-tight flower jars commonly 
offered as jardiniéres may be found in 
many makes, and vary greatly in shape, size 
and color. The ordinary clay flower-pot is 
to be set in these, unless there is a special 
inset to take its place. Most of these flower 
jars have a way of being just too small for 
the flower-pot they should receive. 

The fern dishes commonly offered in the 
better shops are among the most satisfac- 
tory receptacles available for growing 
plants. They can be obtained in a great 
variety of sizes and materials and at a wide 
range of prices. 

For a somewhat more pretentious gift, 
one would do well to choose one of the 
beautiful pottery flower-boxes offered in 
the better shops of the larger cities. Any 
florist will fill these with appropriate plants 
which should thrive indefinitely. 


“Are you fond of a plunge?” “Races, Wall 
Street, or ocean?”—Town Topics. 


: “That woman can do anything with figures.” 
What is she, a bookkeeper?” “Naw. She's a 
dressmaker.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Important Announcement 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Will contribute to Scribner’s 
Magazine the account of the trip 
of adventure and research which 
he will take in the early months 
of 1914 into the Paraguayan and 
Brazilian interiors, where he ex- 
pects to travel by canoe and on foot 
through the great tropical forests 
which so few White soon ene New York Sun 
men have ever traV- COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN 
ersed. His experi- HIS MOST ATTRACT- 
ences, observa- a 


No living American can be 


tions O f the country, better qualified to explore 


the wilds of South America 


the Pp eop le, and the and to describe its flora 
animal life will ap- and fauna and its savage 
2 and tremendous scenery 
pear solely in with a sympathetic and 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE Theodore Roosevelt. 


kindling interest than 











BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH 


The Beautiful Christmas Scribner 


AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
$3.00 a Year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








A Famous Writer’s 
First Long Novel 


During the coming year the 
Magazine hopes to begin the 
first long novel by an American 
author who for many years has 
had one of the largest audiences 
among contemporary writers. 
His short stories are among the 
best known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read, and his 
first novel will be awaited with 
a very uncommon interest. A 
detailed announcement will fol- 
low later. 


Articles by Price 
Collier 


Price Collier, whose ‘England 
and the English from an Amer- 
ican Point of View,’’ ‘“The West 
in the East from an American 
Point of View,’’ ‘‘Germany and 
the Germans from an American 
Point of View,’’ will contribute 
papers about SWEDEN and 
NORWAY. 


Madame 
Waddington 


This new series of articles--‘‘My 
First Years as a Frenchwoman”’ 
--will deal with a most interest- 
ing period of French history. 
The political, diplomatic, and © 
social aspects of these years, 
important personages of the 
times: in diplomacy, literature 
andart, the people met at var- 
ious state functions, private 
dinners, balls, the opera, the 
theatres, are commented upon 
in the author’s own inimitable 
and delightful way. 


Short Stories 


By Rudyard Kipling, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Henry van Dyke, Richard 
Harding Davis, Katharine Hol- 
land Brown, James B. Connolly, 
Mary R. S. Andrews, Gordon 
Arthur Smith, Mary Synon, 
Barry Benefield, Abbe Carter 
Goodloe, and many Others.— 
A remarkable group of stories 
by Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould, author of ‘‘Vain Obla- 
tions,”” including one of the 
best Ghost Stories of years. 


A Short Serial: Maje 


A Love Story by Armistead C. 
Gordon. A tender. idyllic story 
of the old South. 
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CONCERNING THE 1914 CLOSED CAR 


ITH the approach of really cold 

weather, motorists’ thoughts are 

now turning to the closed car, and, 

indeed this type of automobile is 
to be desired. 

As you stand on the corner buttoning up 
your coat collar against chilly blasts from 
the north, you have a sort of fellow pity for 
the passengers in open cars—passengers 
whose noses are red—whose shoulders are 
shrugged up with tense muscles and whose 
chief desire seems to be to crawl as far 
down as possible under the lap robe. You 
say to yourself, “Where is the fun in that?” 
and if you, too, own an open car you are 
mighty glad you left it at home. Winter is 
no time for a motor car, anyhow, you say. 

Isn’t it? 

Just take a look at that big limousine 
rolling down towards you. Look at the 
comfortable ease of the occupants—how 
they sink back or slink back in deep cush- 
ions with coats thrown open. What care 
they for rain or snow or sleet? Why should 
they hesitate on account of inclement 
weather ? 

So, you see, you are wrong. Winter ts 
the time for the motor car! Provided, of 
course, tire chains are used to secure per- 
fect traction on slippery roads and pave- 
ments, and thus guard the safety of the 
occupants. 

Of course, I mean the enclosed car, and, 
in fact, without it many of us would be 
quite at a loss. My lady of the house must 
go shopping—must make calls—must be 
about town under all climatic conditions. 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Jones must see their 
patients at all times. Mr. Business Man 
finds it very convenient to avoid the Subway 
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Showing the Light and Comparatively Inexpensive Coup 


By FRED J: WAGNER 


traffic rush by motoring down to the office 
in the morning and home at night. In fact, 
what is there to prevent him from riding 
even to the suburbs? 

And so the closed car has increased in 
popularity from year to year, until now it 
reigns king. A proud king it is, and one 
which deserves its throne; for in beauty, 
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really bothers you is the model and general 
arrangements and finish of the body and 
interior. 

Closed cars may be divided roughly into 
three types. The limousine, with its large, 
roomy interior, is perhaps your heart’s de- 
sire. In it you can take at least four 
friends and be whirled around by the chauf- 
feur. However, there is no getting away 
from the fact that you must have a chauf- 
feur, and this has drawbacks. 
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An Exceptionally Graceful Stream Line. 


Note the Different Types of Shock Absorbers on 


Front and Rear Springs, Also Solid Tires 


dignity and elegance it seems to have 
reached perfection, 

If you do not own a closed car now, you 
no doubt want one, and perhaps mean to 
get one. Perhaps you have a clear idea as 
to what make of car you think best; what 
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o~Ideal for the Doctor or Business 


Man 
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‘selves admirably to closed-car types. 


The coupé, on the other hand, you can 
drive yourself, Two passengers you can 
take with you—one besides you on the main 
seat and one on the folding seat in the fore 
corner. The coupé may be a gasoline car 
or electrically-driven; in the latter case 
there is usually room for four. You drive 
from the comfortable rear seat. 

There is another model—the Berline, or 
the Sedan,—which is half and half, so to 
speak, and which has proven rather popu- 
lar. The driver sits in a single upholstered 
chair and beside him in a seat which when 
not in use folds down out of the way. Be- 
hind him is the main seat for three. This 
arrangement offers to the man who drives 
his own car all the advantages of a lim- 
ousine. 

So much for the models. Now for the 
points that make one closed car more at- 
tractive than the next one. Before you 
pick your car, look at these features, which 
will, to a greater or less degree, be in use 
this winter. 

In body lines, the tendency is towards 
the stream line design, which has proven 
so popular in touring cars. In fact, the 
sweeping curves of this idea lend them- 
We 
are getting away from the straight lines; 
tops are bent down in graceful sweeps; 
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Anchor Blocks 


Made of eternal stone in beautiful, 
soft, permanent colors. The remarkable, inde- 
structible building blocks that fascinate and 
delight the children and the whole family. The 
test toy ever made —cannot break—last 
‘orever. The best Christmas gift for any child. 


Special Parcel Post Ofer |Outfit, 4. $2.15 


(if your dealer does not keep 
direct YS 
com shown, which is one of 
many. Before Dec. 15, while 
stock is complete, we will send 
this set by Parcel Post, post- 
paid, for $2.15. ‘After that date, 
postage will be higher, mak- | Contains 105, Ane Anchor shoots of 
its oF 











‘| ing cost $2.52 prepaid. Send | 3 books of des 


for your set early. Don’ tdelay. Seurey, Be) ee deaige sand 


j. Money back if not delighted, 


Colored Circular Free 


rite at once for free colored ci- — 
Lan LP beautiful sets and wonderful models 


that can be bal It by children with these indestructible 
blocks, Send for it today—sure. 


F. Ad. Richter & Company 
74-80 Washington St., Dept.5500New York City 

















WattTerR C. KIMBALL, INC., 


432 4th Avenue, New York. 
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Dear Sir—Yours of October 31st 
noted. My advertisement in House 
BEAUTIFUL last spring proved very 
satisfactory, not from large number of 
inquiries but from results showing a 
good percentage of buyers. I consider 
it one of the best mediums to use in 
our line. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) B. H. Tracy. 
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f Weedi Chains 


HEN you have that sickly sinking of your interior that comes with the 


2 VV sudden and entire loss of control inevitably accompanying a bad skid 
you make a swift mental appeal to Providence and a resolution to use 


Weed Tire Chains the next time. Why not make the good resolu- 
tion mow to always carry Weed Chains in your car and attach them at the first 
indication of rain, and be absolutely certain of your safety. 


Weed Chains are sold for all tires by dealers everywhere 


Write today for our interesting and instructive booklet regard- 
ing the skidding problem. It may save you hundreds of dollars 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY, 28 Moore Street, New York, N.Y. 


Manufactured for Canada by 
Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., 137 McGill Street, Montreal, Canada 

















AMERICAN LILIES 


HE member of. the garden which brings it our grandmothers, had not the classic personali- 
into closest touch with architecture and sculp- ties of the wonderful foreign varieties, able to take 
ture is undoubtedly the lily—tl all upright the place of statues in gardens and to amplify 





beauty unlike in appearance any other flower that architectural conceits. Fujiy ama has given up her 
grows, says Alice Lounsberry in The > Craftsman. lily treasures, sunk deep in the lava fields, that 
Of.late it has not only entered the gardens of American planting grounds might revel in the pos- 
American homes more generally than ever before, session of their rare and wonderful beauty. In- 





but ‘it has captured them, become their master, deed it is with these flowers as it is with shrubs, 


| owing to its extraordinary personality and to the vines and roses, the hardiest and the best now 
readiness with which it responds to simple cul- cultivated in America are natives of Japan. 
tivation. From time immemorial, however, this desire to 
The greater number of lilies that glorify our import plants from foreign countries has been a 
gardens have come from Japan, An nerica being characteristic of garden builders. The early gar- 
formerly dependent on a few indigenou : irieties, dens of England, those which were copied by the 





settlers of this country were largely foreign, 





which though quaintly beautiful, ya beloved by 








Make and Keep Your Cellar Dry 


If you have a damp and leaky cellar 
you don’t have to be told that it is 
uncomfortable, disagreeable and un- 
sanitary. You know it too well. What 
interests you is the remedy. 


COMPOUND 


makes cellars and basements dust-dry. 
Another thing! Why do people say 


that cement houses are fine, but so 
often are damp? You've heard that 
remark, and there’s good reason for 
it. A cement house, properly water- 
proofed, is the ideal construction, and 
CERESIT will make it absolutely dry. 
Think it over. 


The same is true of stucco homes 


The Book That Tells You Why 


If you want to know why and how, 
write for our “Proof of Reliability” 
book on Waterproofing. It tells the 
whole story. 


CERESIT WATERPROOFING COMPANY 


952 Westminster Building, Chicago 
FACTORIES — Chicago; Unna, Germany; London, Paris, Vienna, Warsaw 














What The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means to one architect 
who advertises consistently: 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your favor of the twenty-seventh, 
and take pleasure in telling you that Taz House BEauTIFUL is my one best 


medium. 


Yours very truly, 
CLYDE S. ADAMS. 











See Page xiii for Bound 


Volume Offer 





62 Onondaga Street 2: 





Write us about 


Sanitary Composition Flooring 


because it is fire-proof, water-proof, 
germ- and vermin-proof, easy to 
keep clean, durable, practical, pleas- 
ant to walk or stand on, will not 
disintegrate or wear dusty. 


Easily applied over any old or 
new floor, ready for‘use in 36 hours. 
Sample and literature free. 


Sanitary Composition Floor Company 
Syracuse, New York 











Good Furniture 


6s RTHODOXY,” said Professor Sophocles, 
of Harvard, “is my doxy. Heterodoxy is 
somebody else’s doxy.” ‘So it is with re- 
gard to taste. Good taste is what I like. Bad 
taste is what the other fellow likes. 

Taste is the most intimate and definite expres- 

sion of personality, says George Leland Hunter in 
his readable and very helpful book, Home Fur- 
nishing, just from the John Lane Co. Even more 
than by his friends is it possible to judge a man 
by what appeals to him artistically. If he prefers 
musical comedy to grand opera, and wall paper to 
Renaissance tapestries, we know that his artistic 
education has been neglected, or that he was born 
deaf to the beautiful. 
_ Good taste is not wholly a natural gift, nor is 
it wholly the result of knowledge and experience. 
It is a combination of both. Without great nat- 
ural gifts, no one can ever become delicately sen- 
sitive to the finer and higher forms of art. With- 
out acquaintance with the best that has been done, 
no one can ever become noted for the quick accu- 
racy of his critical opinions. 

The shibboleth of the novice is simplicity. The 
young lady reporter can, in half a column of the 
Woman’s Section of the Sunday newspaper, easily 
demolish all the French styles, and particularly 
Louis XV. 


The line between good ornament and bad orna- | 


ment is the line between beauty and ugliness. 


The only good furniture is that which is both 
beautiful and useful. 





Interior of New Model Limousine Which Is 

Designed To Look Like a Louis XVI Boudoir. 

The Colors Are White and Green and the 
Fittings Sterling Silver 


cowls are designed to join the body and 
hood in lines of symmetry; the rear of the 
body, instead of being chopped off, is car- 
ried gracefully around and over in curves 
that give the whole car a sense of unity. 
Fenders carry out the idea by curving over 
the wheels. Closed bodies this year are 
hung lower in accordance with the foreign 
trend. 

The exterior of the car is kept as clear 
as possible. Where lamps are hung out- 
side, they are usually of Colonial design, 
and are made of cut glass. Many makers 
use the Colonial lamp to lend dignity to the 
exterior. In some cases, however, it has 
seemed preferable to set the lamps in the 


Exhibited at a Recent Show in St. Petersburg. 
(Courtesy of Motor) 
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A GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Medici Prints, reproductions in 
color of works of the Old Masters 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 PARK SQUARE 33 33 BOSTON 
Send 10 cents for Catalog 
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“Baby Grand’—A Genuine Brunswick 


The ‘‘Baby Grand’’ is the World’s Finest Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table. Made of solid Mahogany, 


attractively inlaid, fitted with Slate Bed and the cele- 
brated Monarch Quick- Acting Cushions. 

Concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer holds entire 
playing equipment. Accurate angles, unexcelled play- 
ing qualities. 

Furnished as a Carom, Pocket-Billiard or Combination 
oo and Pocket- Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6; 3% x7; 

4x8. Our ‘Convertible’ Billiard Tables (used also as 
Library B.--gs Dining Tables or Davenports) can be used 


Playtime in Boyville 
There are lively times in Boy- 


ville—with the “Baby Grand” Billiard 
Table as the center of attraction. 


The spirit of youth bubbles over in riot- 
ous, innocent fun.. Billiard playing fosters 
good fellowship, stimulates friendly rivalry, 
spurs the manly ambition to excel. In hun- 
dreds of homes throughout the world the 
boys are busy every evening playing on the 

“Baby Grand. 


When the boys of today are old and gray, 
they will still be devoted to billiards. 


The Brunswick Book Free 


Send the coupon for a com lim mentary copy of our 
beautiful color- frustrated book 4 “Billiards the Home 
Magnet.” Shows all styles of Brunswick Home Bil- 
liard and Pocket-Billiard Tables, gives special factory 
prices and easy terms, 
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Fine Illustrated Editions 


Colonial 


Architecture 
For Those About to Build 


By Hersert C. WIsE and 
H. FerpinaNp BEIDLEMAN. 
With 207 illustrations. 8vo. 
Decorated cloth, Boxed. 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 


This volume has been prepared for the 
guidance of private persons or corporations 
about to build, for architects and for all 
lovers of art, architecture and archaeology, 
desiring to familiarize themselves with the 
best work of the Georgian or Colonial 
period. It may safely be said that no series 
of illustrations of such architecture so won- 
derful in scope and clearness of detail has 
ever before appeared at a reasonable price. 
The text is practical throughout, and gives 
in compact form the result of years of 
study and first-hand investigation. 


The Curious Lore 


Of Precious Stones 


By Gerorce Freperick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 

ith numerous plates in color and double-tone. 
8vo. Cloth, decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. 
Boxed, $s. 00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 


Being a Description of Their Sentiments and 
Folk-Lore, Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, 
Use in Medicine, Protection, Prevention, Religion 
and Divination. On Crystal Gazing, Birth Stones 
and Royal Jewels. 


Send for illustrated Holiday Catalog 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 








in any roo 7 The eee ier S.. s ai 44] 4 
epartmen 623-63 ‘a ve., Chicago 
commun Ota 2, Year 0 Pay Free ; P 9 send me the free color-illustrated book ; 
Bogmplete Playing Outfit goes with table, including Cues, § Billiards—the Home Magnet” ‘ 
alls, Bridge Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “How to! | ' 
pals be ete., etc. 6 BGM. ccvccccccccccccscscsescadeccceceecsscecscccs ‘ 
A Fine Christmas Gift S UE ccadacadaccdcadudacaueunsaduacedasaasaadis 7 
The “Baby Grand” will delight any live boy or man—no ! 8 
finer gift could be selected. © DOWD cccecccccdscesccesevese MU anewese canueee : 
' 
Emerson wrote something to the effect that if a man invented 
a better mouse-trap the world would make a path to his door, 


even if he lived in the woods. 
True, may be. But think how long we would have to do without 
his improvement if we had to look him up and make the path. 
Now, the inventor of the better thing can immediately tell the world 
about it through advertising, and right away we can all benefit by it. 


Better 
Way 


If it wasn’t for advertising, 


without many good things before we know about them—and how 
many inventors would have to give up and quit while waiting for the 


news to creep around} 


think how long we would have to do 


The Advertising Manager. 



































This Fire Might Have 


Been Prevented 


And there have been thou- 
sands of other fires that 
could have been prevented by 
simple precautions which all 
property owners ought to 
use and probably would if 
they knew about them. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has prepared a book 
on Fire Prevention. 

If you are a_ property 
owner you ought to read it, 
no matter in what company 
you are insured. It will be 
sent you free if you will sign 
and mail the coupon below. 
Send it to-day; it may save 
you money. 


Send me book on ‘Fire Prevention,” 








HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. House Beautiful Tear off 


My name and address are written below. 
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Keep the Moths Out 


of baby’s things—out of the bedding closet—out of 
your clothes when stored away—by having your closets, 
box couches and shirtwaist boxes lined with 


Washington Red Cedar 


You know that moths or insects of any kind will not enter 
where the sweet, clean, woodsy scent of Red Cedar is. 


To show yor how pleasant and efficient the famous Wash- 
ington Red Cedar is for this purpose 


We will send you Free 


this Bag of Red Cedar 
Shavings— Write for It 


Sprinkle the shavings in your bed- 
ding closet—clothes closet—clothes box 
—or dresser drawers. 


Of course the vermin proof quality 
is only one of the great advantages of 
Washington Red Cedar. It is one of 
the most durable and valuable woods 
known for many building purposes such 
as siding and shingles for which its de- 
cay resisting properties are famous. 


Ask us for the bag of shavings. It’s free, postpaid. And if you 
contemplate building tell usand we will also send you our booklet on 
Douglas Fir—the finest all-utility structural wood in the country. 


Don’t forget this, because if you intend to build it is to your 
interest to know about the value of Douglas Fir—‘‘America’s 
Timber Giant.’’ Write for the bag of Red Cedar ‘‘proof’’ today. 


(Urs NoT ALTOGETHER A JOKE AS 4 Nove Curistuas Notion.) 





West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 


702 Tacoma Bldg. Tacoma, Wash. 














An Illustration from By-Paths in Collecting 
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cowl. I must confess, this sometimes makes 
one think of a big bug with funny eyes, 

Any fittings that are necessary are 
placed as inconspicuously as possible and 
are merged into the lines of the car. Spa- 
cious windows are quite an improvement 
in the new models, and really do add 
greatly to the looks of the car. The 
curved glass front corners, in particular, 
catch the eye of the artistically inclined. 

The matter of doors is entirely a matter 
of personal taste. Some prefer to merge 
the door into the body in such a way that 
it is hardly distinguishable. Others make 
the door a matter of import, setting it out, 
and in some cases making a rising curve in 
the rough to facilitate entrance. I suspect 
sometimes that the originator of this idea 
either was a tall maf with the high silk hat 
habit, or else had a wife who wore great 
and gorgeous head coverings with aigrettes 
a foot high. 

It is in the matter of interior fittings that 
body builders have shown rare good taste. 
They are getting away from the old idea 
of intricate display and have come to real- 
ize that dignity and comfort are the essen- 
tial requisites. I do not mean that they 
have cheapened the interior. On the con- 
trary, they are putting ip better material 
than ever, only they are stitking to the dull 
grays and browns and are shunning the 
ornate. The accompanying photograph of 
a limousine exhibited in Russia is perhaps 
the most startling and luxurious car ever 
produced. No doubt the comfort is there, 
but don’t you think that the elegance is 
carried entirely too far? American de- 
signers, as I have said, are getting away 
from such display, and no doubt the public 
is mighty glad of it. 

There are, however, little fittings that 
you want in a car—little touches which 
make for comfort, and without which the 
limousine is incomplete. The speaking 
tube is a necessity, and some designers have 
provided one on each side of the rear seat. 
Some makers install electric mouth phones. 
A clock set in a simple case containing a 
mirror and toilet articles has come to be a 
standard, and one might add an electric 
cigar-lighter for M’sieur’s cigarette. Some- 
times these fittings are concealed, dropping 
into view at the touch of a button. Silk side 
| curtains draped in the rear windows have 
| a pleasing effect. A clouded glass electric 
| dome light set in the roof is, I think, more 
| attractive than side bulbs. The matter of 
heating should be looked after, too. This 
usually involves an extra charge, but 1s 
well worth while. 

Make sure that the upholstery of the car 
is deep and comfortable. Most makers are 
now building their hair cushions at least 
twelve inches thick, Look at the back as 
well as the seats, and in connection with 
comfort it is well to look into the matter of 
shock absorbers for the enclosed car. This 
past summer has shown that closed cars are 
popular even in warm weather, for they 





‘| protect against sun, rain and dust. They 


may cost a little more to buy, but then there 
is no doubt as to their advantage as far as 





utility is concerned. 
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i al We Make 
Suites for 
Drawing Rooms 
Living Rooms 
Library, etc. 
Davenports 
Davenport Beds 
Sofa Beds 
Box Couches 
| Settees 
Ottomans 
| Pedestals 
Antique Tables 
Smoker’s Roman Cabinets 
Lamp Design 
Give Hie or Her a yoo Gaicinen Chair 
° 5 Useful gifts are most appreciated, and nothing you satisfaction or money will be cheerfully refunded. 
A Rare Choice of Gifts could select will contribute more in comfort than a Karpen Furniture is so good that we want you to 
big easy chair for the fireside, which is a daily luxury know who makes it, hence we put our trade-mark, 
at the in the hours of leisure and a constant reminder of the shown below, on each piece. . , 
donor. No chair ever equalled When shopping, insist on 
nh Sh in luxurious, rest-giving qual- being shown furniture 
Royal Cope ag en op ity those made with the new bearing this trade-mark and 
No Duplicates Karpenesque Upholstering 4 refuse aparece — to 
which we have adopted for G ¢! 9) be “just as g as Karpen 
Danish Hand-wrought Art Jewelry and Sil- many of our better pieces. RiCes steret ah ogp Sein tanec 
: ° ae ee r 4: 4 i rite for our 
yerware, antique rings, stick pins, cuff links nt ere Furni ure —containing many, pages show. 
, ; reriate ow goo urni 
—the kind of gifts that men appreciate. the very best you can buy. or _made. Hundreds | of | photo- 
22% . <<. i eis sta graphic repr uctions of actua pleces suitable for any 
An exquisite collection of Dan- | Trade-Mark “aut non on phot cape png in any home, priced within the means of the aver- 


ish Hedebo Embroideries. 


Vases, showing originality in 
the modeling and a distinctive 
character in the color treat- 


Karp en design. 


Cuaranteed 
Up holstered 


Furniture 





























age family. 
When writing, specifiy Book 10, mention this magazine 
and ask for the name of the Karpen Dealer in your locality, 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 20 Sudbury St., Boston 


All of the thousands of dif- 
ferent pieces are guaranteed to give 


S. Karpen & Bros. 











ment, at prices ranging from 
$5.00 to $2000. | 
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Figures and animal studies, 
modeled direct from life in our 
Copenhagen studios, painted by 
artists known throughout the 
world of Ceramic Art 


Wonderful collection of lamps 
—oil or electric, unique in de- 
sign and decoration, with 
shades hand-painted to match. 





We specialize on furnishing fine homes in 
town or country with porce- 
lain, tableware and decorative 
objects, plaques, etc. of dis- 
tinctive and original design, 
hand-painted under the glaze, 










Send for our new il- 
lustrated folder of 
Gift Suggestions. It 
will help you in your 
Xmas shopping. 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
and Danish Arts Qe 
16 West 33rd Street New York | |Kf 


Co 

















See Page xiii for Bound 
Volume Offer 











Three 18-Hole Golf Courses and One 6-Hole Practice 


Splendid clay tennis courts. 


dairy. Good roads in a radius of fifty miles or more. 


(SS La cea)53 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life in the 
Middle South 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 


CAROLINA now open BERKSHIRE and 
HOLLY INN HARVARD 
opens January 10th, 1914 open January [5th, 1914 


Special Rates During December and January 





urse. Frequent Tournaments for Splendid Prizes. 


Frequent tournaments. Shoot- ° 
preserve, trap shooting, livery and saddle horses, model Mu 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


or LEONARD TUFTS, 
Owner, Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION. 
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The Long Run 


dozen or more extemporaneously. 


They are large, well-known and 
just as important as maintaining 





To test this statement, think of the large, well-known and successful advertisers,—anyone can name a 





To be successful in the long run, advertising must be a part of the 
business policy,—or better still—to give it the emphasis it de- 
serves, advertising, if successful, is the fixed policy of the business. 


What do they represent ? 


successful business houses. 


credit at the bank. 


With them advertising is a fixed gulbies: 


Advertising Manager. 




















XXXViii THE HOUSE ,BEAUTIFUL 

















LIDDEN’S Enpvurance Woop Srarns 
.. intensify the natural beauty of all 


Fire ‘Boat Station of the Baltimore Ay § Fire Department, roofed and sided 


with Asbestos ‘‘Cent Shing] J. Cush Contract Balti e, 
Cr the yd a Artist's. Denwing. re inn S| , woods. The beauty of natural wood- 'q 
P , work, beamed ceilings, wood trim, built-in 


66 . 5 bookcases, window seats, etc., will be intensi- 
Asbestos Century” Shingles i wos fied to a remarkable extent by using Gup- 
“The Roof that Outlives the Building’”’ a DEN’s ENpurANCE Woop Stains. 


Ser Fire Boat Station was designed by the Inspector of Buildings of the 
City of Baltimore. Erected in 1909, and roofed and sided with Asbestos 





Let us send you our color-card showing 


“enters Seales. Made in the Follow- these stains on the actual wood, which will 


Every day Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles are being specified for Municipal, . a " - 
State and Federal Buildings, manufacturing plants, private dwellings, churches, ing Colors: give you an excellent idea of the endless 
schools and institutions. Light Golden Oak . Sa sh cpegs ee 

Made of Portland cement, reinforced with interlacing asbestos fibres by the Dark Golden Oak decorative possibilities which they posses’ 
patented “Century’’ Process, which is controlled and operated solely by this Weathered Oak when used to produce a mission, wax, or var- 
Company. : f Kress Green nish finish. 

They are light in weight, easily applied, fireproof and remarkably durable. Fumed Oak 
Write for the names of anenete who or supply Asbestos ‘ be ae — Light Mahogany 
men who know how to lay a good roof as it ought to be laid. We will also Dark Mahogany : * 
send you our booklet, ‘‘Roofing: a Practical Talk.’ Mission Oak The Glidden Varnish Co. 

Early English = 
Cathedral Oak Cleveland, Ohio 





KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors oll 


Dept. L., AMBLER, PENNA. a 4 Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada 
emis : 2 hs 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States | Black Flemish Oak Branches: New York—Chicago— London. 
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= “Gaumer Lighting everywhere follows the evening glow.” z ao Gas and = 
= = : 
E GAUMER = Electric Fixtures : 
= Hand Wrought = Direct from the Factory = 
Ee = = z 
= Lighting Fixtures a = NDIRECT Lighting = 
= — = = Fixtures, Showers, = = 
== Gaumer designs (artistic), == = = ee ee = 
—— a . SES = = —SUrikin attr lV = 
= Gaumer construction (sub- = = = designs for the modern home pap fo rock prices!) = 
stantial ) , Gaumer finish = Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back :mmediately = 
(permanent ) are the three = if fixtures are not exactly as represented = 
elements that assure you = Handsome Portfolio of z 
entire satisfaction. = Selected Designs — FREE = 2 
— Design and construction can = If you need one fixture only—or complete lighting = = 
— ” : => home, club, = 
= No, orase be judged by the eye; but = pr ni heatat iin to 4 
= ‘ FINISH has always been. = pears Rican bens see = a 
= taken “on faith” until the presence of our GUARANTEE = Selected Designs _It shows all 
= = that’s best in modern hghting 
= Tac gave you assurance of a permanency never before = equipment —and the prices 2 
= suspected. Look for the Tag. — = will open your eyes! = 
— — = = Shower fixture, complete, as = 
Dl. So Forse Geers Covent Ter 'ain sorty sate bac; | i 2 illustrated, 5-light, $5.25: 4 
=> of styles mailed for the asking. = = = light, $4.50, 3-light, $3.75 = 
= JOHN L. GAUMER CO., DEPT. B a5 _ Chicago Gas Appliance : 
224 and WOOD STS. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. =|  & Lae eS = 
= = FIM 


WY LIGHTING FIXTURES am 
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No. 136 
The Cowan Spinet Desk 
Price $40 


CCOWAN FURNITURE 
is furniture to live with and 
get pleasantly acquainted with— 
to love and to passalong to those 
who are worthy of it. 

Money spent for Cowan Fur- 


niture spread over all the years that the 
furniture is enjoyed, spreads very thin. 





No. 817 
Smoking Stand 
(Removable Glass Tray) 


Price $5.75 


No. 816 
Smoking Stand 








(Removable 


as 
Price $7.50 


That is the meaning of 
No. 130 Cowan Furniture Economy 
The Cowan “Martha Washington” Sewing Table ee . , 
I'he Cowan pieces shown here are 


offered—through our dealers exclusively 
—at prices very much lower than usual, to 
give you an especial opportunity to learn 
the meaning of Cowan Furniture Econ- 
omy from Cowan Furniture itself. We 
will have our nearest dealer supply you. 


Price $15 






We should be very glad to send you a Christmas 
booklet—"'A Furniture Sermon”—with our n 
ments for the season, if you will write for it 


COWAN FURNITURE 
is made of solid selected mahogar y. 
All joints are dove-tailed or tenoned 
together instead of nailed and screwed, 
following the hand construction of ‘‘Oid 
Colonial’’ Furniture. 





The Cowan Library Table (Top 32x54) -_ 
Price $37.50 


TA TA 
CONEAN 


3 
For vour guidance each piece of t 
: shew tie 
Cowan Cabinet-Work bears 








“Bei LAKE SHORE DRIVE 



























No. 666 
The Cowan Tea Waxon 


Price $20 


No, 411 
The Cowan Sheraton Sewing Table 


Price $13.50 



















IMPORTANT NOTICE 

These prices are Chicago prices. Distant 
dealers are obliged to add freight charges 
to them. 


he maker's mark shown here- 
with, stamped into the wood. 


W. K. COWAN & C OMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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f Broadway, at Leonard Street, New York City, 1847 


bit of realism is portray: 

ed in the picture which 
is true to life as it was on 
Broadway in 1847. Then it 
was that the silver sp@ns, 
_ forks and knives produced 
by Rogers Brothers and dest- 
ined to become celebrated as 





“Silber Plate that Wears” 


had the first beginning in popular 
favor that has assumed the propor 
tions of a national preference. 


he Cromwell and Old Colony pat- 
terns here illustrated are much 
admired, and, in a measure, reflect 
the quaintness of early designs. 
Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. siiver- 
ware, they are made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate, and backed 
by the largest makers with an un- 
qualified guarantee made possible 
by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue M Il 


' INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY | 
wr “““MERIDEN, CONN. 
~~ NEW YORK- SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO-HAMILTON,CANADA 


Otd Colony ———$$—_$_—_—_— 
‘Tea Spoon The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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O1d totem 
Kite 





‘on bee 










